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LIPERATURE, &V. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


‘THE PELICAN ISLAND, &c.—by Jas. Montgomery—-12mo. 
London 1827, Longman & Co, 


We have often felt that it was too longsince Mr. Montgom- 
ery had appeared as a poet before the public tribunal; and 
after perusing the present volume, our regret is increased at 
ihe thought that he, whocan delizht so much, should allow 
such intervals to elapse between his unfrequent visits. There 
is, indeed, a silly cry sometimes heard, that this or that au- 
thor writes too much; a charge not only foolish but inju- 
rious, while the party continues to write well. The like of 
what gratified us last year may gratify us again and again; 
and nothing but an idle love of change could make us prefer 
a production of inferior value, merely because it proceeded 
from a new hand, to one of superior beauties, which was of- 
fered to us from a source we already admired. Yet this is 
what the bleating sheep among the critics fail not to incul- 
cate; and what the weakling portion of readers as simply a- 
dopt. The consequence is, that the sensibility which always 
belongs to true genius becomes alarmed and diffident: afraid 
of censure, the finest talents are laid by to rust, the world is 
defrauded of many high pleasures, and we have a literary 
moor of scrubby and sickly young plants, instead of a splen- 
did champaign full of lovely flowers, and stately trees, and all 
the standard luxuriancy ofnature. To rea] genius, we on 
the contrary would say, “Write on, write on; you cannot 
write toomuch. One performance may be less striking or 
Jess excellent than another—there may be oceasional] haste, 
or 2n oceasiona) want of variety—but pour on the glorious 
flood of song, task the inexhaustible spirit of invention, cul- 
tivate the boundless stores of imagination, and the petty 
drawbacks which microscopic eyes may detectin your works, 
will, to future generations, appear but as motes in the sun- 
beam, or specks upon the resplendent disk of that immortal 
luminary.” 

Mr. Montgomery is a poet. One page of the Pelican Island 
cannot be read without indenting this impression deeply up- 
on the mind. He doesnot view subjects with the faculty of 
common men; he does not paint them in the language of com- 
mon men. Realities glow beneath his touch, and in the bo- 
diless musings of,his fancy we recognise a power and intelli- 
gence of extraordinary character. The ‘*World before the 
Flood” afforded abundant evidence of this; and the proof will 
be infinitely strengthened by this new publication; of which 
we shall now lay an epitome, with extracts, before our 
friends. The opening of the poem explains its theme and 
construction. 


‘““Methought J lived through ages, and beheld 

Their gezerations pass so swiftly by me, 

That years were rnoments in their flight, and hours ° 
The scenes of crowded centuries reveal’d: 

While time, life, death, the world’s great actors, wrought 
New and amazing changes:—these I sing. 





“Sky, sun, and sea, were all the universe; 
The sky, one biue, interminable arch, 
Without a breeze, a wing, acloud; the sun 
Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 
Redoubled; where the circles of the sea, 
Invisible with calmness, seemed to be 
Within the hollow of a lower heaven. 


I was a spirit in the midst of these, 
All eye, ear, thought, existence was enjoyment ; 
Right bad an a ag of life, and air 
e clothing of my incorporeal form,— 
A form impa ble to mortal touch, 
And volatile as fragrance from the flower, 





Or music in the woodlands. What the soul 
Can make itself at pleasure, that I was; 

A child in feeling and imagination, 

Learning new lessons, still, as nature wrought 
Her wonders in my presence. All I saw, 
(Like Adam when he walked in Paradise, ) 

I knew and named by secretintuition. 
Actor, spectator, sufferer, each in turn, 

I ranged, explored, reflected. Now I saii’d, 
And now J soared: anon expanding, seem’d 
Diffused into immensity, yet bound, 

Within a span too narrow for desire; 

The mind, the mind perpetual themes must task, 
Perpetual power impel, anc*hope allure. 

I and the silent sun were here alone, 

But not companions; high and bright he held 
His course; I gazed with admiration on him,-- 
There all communion ended; and I sigh’d, 
To feel myself a wanderer without aim, 

An exile amid splendid desolation, 

A prisoner with infinity surrounded.” 


Having thus imaginatively assumed the attributes of an in- 
telligent Being before the work of creation began, the poet 
proceeds to mark, through multitudes of centuries, the con- 
tinuation and completion of that stupendous design. The first 
objects which greet his wandering senses are beautifully de- 
scribed, for instance the first stur. 


“Darkness, meanwhile, disguised in twilight, crept 

O’er air and ocean; drearier gloom involved 

My fainting senses, till a sudden ray 

Of pensile lustre sparkled from the west; 

J flew to meet it, but drew never nearer, 

While, vanishing and re-appearing oft, 

At length it trembled out into a star. 

My soul revived, and could I then have wept, 
*(Metho’t I did) with tears of fond delight, 

How had I hail’d the gentle apparition, 

As second life to me; so sweetly welccme 

The fuintest semblance of society, 

Though but a point to rest the eye upon, 

To him who hath been utterly bereaved! ~ 

Star after star, from some unseen abyss, 

Came thro’ the sky, like thoughts into the mind, 

We know not whence; till al] the firmament 

Was throng’d with constellations, and the sea 

Strown with their images. Amidst a sphere 

On twinkling lights, living eyes, that look’d 

At once on me from every side, I stood. 

(Motion and rest with me were mere volition, ) 

Myself perhaps a star among the rest! 

But here again I found no fellowship; 

Sight could not reach, nor keenest tho’t conceive 

Their nature or their offices. To me 

They were but what they seemed, and yet I felt 

They must be more; the mind hath no horizon, 

It looks beyond the eye, and seeks for mind 

In all it sees, or all it sees o’erruling.” 


The first storm witnessed is also exceedingly poetical: 


“Once, at high noon, amidst a sultry calm, 

Looking around for comfort, I descried, 

Far on the green horizon’s utmost verge, 

A wreath of cloud; to me a glad discovery, 

For each new i sprang a new idea, 

The of thoughts to come, that could not die. 

The little a rae nded, ’ 

Lowering thickeni th it hid the sun, 

And threw a starless night the sea. 

Eagets, omr'd the lightning, a the end. 
gieam’d the ing, followed by no peal; 
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Dreary and hollow moans foretold a gale; 
Nor long the issue tarried; then the wind 
Unprison’d blew its trumpet loud and shrill; 
Out flash’d the lightnings gloriously; the rain 
Came down like music and the fi all toned thunder 
Roll’d in grand harmony throughout high heaven: 
Till ocean, breaking from his black supineness, 
Drown’ in his own stupendous uproar all 
The voices of the storm beside; meanwhile 
A war of mountains raged §pon his surface, 
Mountains each other swallowing, and again 
New Alps and Andes, from unfathom’d vallcys 
Upstarting, join’d the battle; like those sons 
Of earth,—giants, rebounding as new-born 
From every fall on their unwearied mother. 
I glow’d with all the rapture of the strife; 
Beneath was one wild whirl of foaming surges: 
Above the array of lightnings, like the swords 
Of cherubim, wide brandish’d to repel 
Aggression from heaven’s gates; their flaming strokes 
Quench’d momentarily in the vast abyss. 
The voice of him who walks upon the wind, 
And sets his throne upon the floods, rebuked 
The headlong tempest in its mid career, 
And turn’d its horrors to magnificence. 
The evening sun broke through the embattled clouds 
And threw round sky and sea, as by enchantment, 
A radiant girdle, binding them to peace, 
In the full rainbow’s harmony of beams; 
No brilliant fragment, but one sevenfold circle, 
That spann’d the horizon, meted out the heavens, 
And underarch’d the ocean. 
& ns * ¥ * *% * 
Next morn, in mockery of a storm, the breeze 
And waters skirmish’d; bubble-armies fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges, 
And where they fell, all covered with their glory, 
Traced in white foam on the cerulean main, 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars.” 


After the elements, life began to appear, and the birth of 
the Nautilus is exquisite. 


“Light as a flake of foam upon the wind, 
Kee — from the deep emerged a shell, 
Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled; 
Fraught with young life, it righted as it rose, 
And moved at will my the yielding water. 
The native pilot of this little bark : 
Put out a tier of oars on either side, 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail, 
And mounted up and glided down the billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to fee} the air, 
And wander in the luxury of light. 


Worth all the dead creation, in that hour 
To me appear’d this lonely nautilus, 
My fellow-being, like myself alive. 
Entranced in contemplation ¥ yetsweet, 
I watch’d its vagrant course and rippling wake, 
Till I forgot the sun amidst the heavens. 
It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nathing; 
While the na bubble meer ty the dimpling eddy, 
Through which mine eye still giddily pursued it, 
A eaccsuealiee vaulted through the air-- 
aspiring fish that fain would be a bird, 
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The rainbow’s offspring, when it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vision I had seen.” 
Other creatures shew themselves, and alas! begin to de- 
vour each other; which disturbs the soothing harmony of Mr. 
Montgomery’s hitherto calm pictures; for even the tempest 
is sweet and innocuous. 

Still the Being feels its soul or essence unsatisfied, and 
tongs for a congenial Being. Wittout this, though peopled 
with millions of animated things, the world is a void solitude. 
‘Sime, however, passes on:—there is an admirable descrip- 
tion of an island gradually formed by the coral insects. 

“Curious observation caught the clew 
To this live labyrinth,—where every one, 

sy instinet taught, perform’d its little task: 

—To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 

From its own essence exquisitely mode}l’d; 

There breed, and die, and leave a progeny, 

Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 

To frame new cells and tombs; then breed and die, 
As all their ancestors had done,—and test, 
Hermetically scal’d, each in its shrine, 

A statue in this temple of oblivion! 

Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 

With simplest skill, and toil unwearyable, 

No moment and no movement unimproved, 

{aid line on Jine, on terrace terrace spread, 

‘Vo swell the heightening, brightening gradualy mound 
By marvellous structure climbing tow’rds the day. 
Hach wrought alone, yet all together wrought, 
Uneonscious, not unworthy, instrumenis, 

Gy which a hand invisible was rearing 

\ new creation in the secret deep. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them; 
Hence what Oinipotence alone could do 

Worms did. 1 saw the living pile ascend; 

The mausoleum of its architects, 

»till dying upwards as their Jabours closed: 

Slime the material, but the slime was turn’d 

‘lo adamant, by their petrific touch; 

Vrail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 
Their masonry imperishable. All 

Life’s needful functions, food, exertion, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence 

Were overruled to carry on the précess, 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 

% 6 3 
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“Compared with this amazing edifice, 
Raised by the weakest creatures in existence 
What are the works of an inteijiectual man: 
Towers, temples, palaces and sepulclires; 
ideal images in sculptural forms, 
‘Thoughts hewn in columns, or in domes expanded, 
fancies through every maze of beauty shown; 
Pride, gratitude, affection turn’d to marble, 
{n honor of the living or the dead; 
What are they? fine wrought miniatures of art, 
‘Too exquisite to bear the weight of dew 
Which every morn lets fallin pearls upon them, 
Tillall their pomp sinks down in mowdering relics, 
Vet in their ruin lovelier than their prime! 
Dust in the balance, atoms in the gale, 
Compared with these achievements in the deep, 
Where all the monuments of olden time, 
in days when there were giants on the earth. 
Babel’s stupendous folly, though it aim’d 
Vo scale heaven’s battlements, was but a toy, 
The plaything of the world in infancy: 
The ramparts, towers, and gates of Babylon, 
suilt for eternity,—though were they stood, 
Ruin itself stands still for lack of work, 
And desolation keeps unbroken sabbath. 
Great Babylon, in its full moon of empire, 
Even when its ‘head of gold’ was smitten off, 
And from a monarch changed into a brute— 
Great Babylon was like a wreath of sand, 
Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 
Egypt's dread wonders, stiil defying Time, 
Where cities have becn crumbled into sand, 
Seattered by winds beyond the Lybian deseyt, 
Or melted down into the mud of Nile, 
And cast in tillage o’er the corn sown fields, 
When Memphis flourish’d and the Pharoahs reign’d; 
Egypt's gray piles of hieroglyphic grandeur, 
That have survived the language which they speak, 
Preserving its dead emblems to the eye, 
Yet hiding from the mind what these reveal; 
tler pyramids would be mere piunacles, 
Her giant statues, wrought from rocks of granite, 
But puny ornaments for such a pile 
As this stupendous mound of catacombs, 
Fill’d with dry mummies of the builder-worms.” 
Chis five description and fine comparison carries us for- 
ward to the epoch when the land is clothed with vegetation, 
aud the air breathes with ephemeral insect life. 
‘‘Glere was the infancy of life, the age 
Of gold in that green isle, itself new born, 
And all upon it in the prime of being, 
Love, hope and promise—’twas in ininiature 
A word unsoiled by sin—a Paradise 
Where death bad not yet entered—Bliss had newly 
i and shut close his rainbow wings, 


No rest Gease, nar dread intruding ill.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN. 





THE GREEK BETROTHED. 


the interesting sketches in letters from Levant, 
published in the New Monthly Magazine, is the following 
tale of the fate of two unfortunate Grecian lovers. It has 
all the interest of fiction added to the thrilling conviction of 
its truth, and that it is but a true picture of the wretched 
condition of that unhappy people with whom no resting place 
is found even for the enjoyment ot the dearest and most hal- 
lowed affections, or for the purity of virgin innocence. This 
is but one of the thousand instances of treachery, barbarity 
and the severance of allhuman ties, that mark with blocd 
and devastation the course of the ruthless Turk as he tram- 
ples on one of the fairest portions of creation; once the sanc- 
tuary of all that was great, heroic, intellectual, and lovely.— 
Providence Microcosm. 

“A few days after our arrival we were invited to dine with 
a Greek merchant, with whom the young Seiote lady, who 
accompanied us to Smyrna, had taken up herabode. His 
house was situated in one of the best streets. in the Frank 
quarter, with spacious rooms, and a shady garden in the rear 
—The fitting up of the entire was really splendid; and the re- 
past, combining all the luxuries of the country, was conduct- 
ed with the elegance of European style. Our entertainer 
had been married to a lady, anative of Florence, who died 
early leaving him a son and two daughters. The former had 
been, at the commencement of the Greek revolution, engag- 
ed in business with his father; but his ardent patriotism hav- 
ing induced him to takean active, though concealed, part in 
forwarding the efforts of his countrymen, he was denounced 
tothe Pasha of Smyrna, by one of his companions who had 
Leen detected, but whose fortitude could not withstand the 
tortures which were applied to wring from him the secret of 
his associates; and while at slow intervals his teeth one by 
one were extracted, and the nails, slowly torn from his toes 
aud fingers, he delivered up the names of his accomplices, in 
order to purchase a speedy death in lieu of the agonies he was 
enduring. Young Lallaho had, however, sufficient time to 
make his escape, and flying to the mountains above Karabor- 
non; he Jay concealed, till, reaching a British vessel in the 
straits of Scio, he was landed at the fonian Islands, and had 
thence reached the Morea, and openly espoused the cause of 
the struggling insurgents. Nearly five years had now elaps- 
ed since his flight, and, with the exception of vague rumors, 
no news of his situation and fortunes had ever reaclied his 
family, till one night, abouta month previous to our arrival, 
he entered the house of his father by a back passage from the 
garden. The joy of his return was, however, quickly clovd- 
ed by the consciousness that his discovery by the Turks 
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truction of his entire family for having dared to give Lia 
sheer or protection; he was accordingly concealea oven 
trom the domestics, in one of the most secluded parts of the 
house, and his society only enjoyed at intervals and by 
stealth, 

Almost from birth, and frequently previous to it, the c)il- 
dren of the Grecks are contracted in marriage by their 1 1- 
rents—Shay, euch betrothings have been known even bef ec 
the parents themscives have been introduced into the world. 
From infancy, those destined for cach other are brought u 
and educated in the anticipation of their future union, until 
custom and duty have strengthened mutual affection by long 
habit and association. Instances of such contracts being 
dissolved by common consent of the parties are seldom heard; 
but were one individual, even under the most unpropitious 
circumstances, to break the long cherished affiance, the act 
would stamp him withcurseless infamy. A motive of this 
kind had caused the return of the young patriot: he had long 
been betrothed to the daugliter ofa merchant cf Smyrna,and 
a sentiment of fond affection had sanctioned the choice of his 
parents—-his flight from his home had not been with so much 
precipitation as to prevent him taking adieu of his bride, and 
ceiving ber assurances of his future return to claim her, and 
fly with her to some more peaceable home, beyond the reach 
of their tyrants. He had now redeemed his promise; and 
was about to conduct her to Leghorn, where he had made ar- 
rangements for opening a mercantile house in conjunction 
with a countryman and cerrespondent of his father’s, long re- 
sident in Tuseany. He had arrived several months before in 
an European vessel, under the disguise of a seaman; but, fear- 
ing to land during the commotions then reigning in Smyrna, 
he was obliged to remain during some weeks in hourly dan- 
ger on board, within sight of his dearly beloved home, but 
unable either to give notice to his friends of his pregence, or 
to set a foot onits treacherous shore, and at last, after tedi- 
ous watching and anxious delay, he was obliged again to put 
to sea, and bid it a second reluctant farewell. The vessel 
now carried him to Bierout, Jafia, and finally to Alexandria; 
from whence he was obliged to beg his way from one vessel 
to another, to Leghorn, Malta, and the Jonian Islands, where 
he once more embarked for Smyrna. After many a narrow 
chance, he at last landed during a stormy night at an obscure 
part of the bay, and by the utmost caution and concealment, 
at length succeeded in reaching his father’s house. He had 
now made all} his arrangements, and was to sail in a few days 
with his bride in an Austrian vessel for Trieste, should he be 
enabled to elude his enemies till the time of his departure.— 
The daughters of the old gentleman were two of the most 
beautiful girls I had scen in the Levant; their costume was 
rather of the Italian than Greek taste, but combined the ele- 
gancies of both; their light silk dresses were made to suit ac- 
curately to the figure, instead of flowing loosely and grace- 





fully as in the Morea. A slipper with a bigh heel, such as 
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would ensure not only his immediate slaughter, but the des-! 














are generally worn in the north of Italy, richly embroidered 
and covering only the front of the footy showed to full advan- 
tego a delicately turned ancle, through a stocking of netted 
silk, fine asa gossamer, whilst their turbans of transparent 
gauze ornamented with a glittering aigrette and a wreath of 

Iden flowers, rather enhanced than shaded the glossy ring- 
ets ~vhich flowed over.a brow fair as polished marble. Their 
acccmplishments too had not been neglected, and I never 
heard the songs of Greece sound so enchantingly as wheu 
breathed by their sweetly. toned voices, accompanied by a 
guitar, to some of the native airs of Britain, and especially to 
Mozart’s “elicious one of “Life let us cherish,” which seems 
an universal favourite with the Greeks. Their manners 
seeined to be a combination of the three. classes with whom 
they associated—the grace of the Italian, the sprightly viva- 


city of the Greek, and the stately tournure of the Ottomans; - 


and a tinge of melancholy cast an universal interest over all 
three. The dress ofthe male portion of the company was 
European, their national costume being laid aside, either 
from choice, or for protection against the casual insults of 
the Turks, The son of our host did not make his appearance 
nor was lis name mentioned by any; and in fact it was only 
on a third visit that We learned his tale. The conversation 
during the day presented a fair specimen of the varying and 
camelion-like character of the people, taking a tinge from 
every topic, and verging in an instant, “from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe,” whilstevcry change of temperamen! 
was carried to an extreme of gaiety or sadness, though the 
former generally prevailed. The females seemed to mono- 
polize all the melancholy of the party: continued terror and 
reiterated scenes of horror and of dread appeared to have 
damped their natural sprightliness: they spoke often of thei: 

awilul situation; in the midstofan infuriated enemy, where 
the moments of rejoicing for the successes of their country- 
men were those when they had most to dread from the birui- 
tality of their masters. They knew not the hour when the 
caprice of their governors might consign them to ihe fate of 
Scio, which hundreds of their friends and relatives had alrea 

dy shared, and when the orders of the Divan and the vigi- 
Jance of the guards rendered escape from Sinyrna almost an 
impossibility, which nothing but dispair could urge them te 
attempt, and detection in whieh, without another crime, 
would itself condemn them to slavery or slaughter. The ir- 
tervals in such accounts as these and the freezing tales with 
which they illustrated them, were filled up with amusements 
as lively as they were depressing, and songs and music passed 
the ume till a Jate hour, when we took our departure and 
put off to spend the night in our births on board. * * 

A few evenings before our departure from Smyrna, we 
led gone out in a boat, after sunset, to observe a curious mes 
thod of fishing at night, practiced by the Smyrviote in the 
shallows of the bay.” A smail vesséi of charcoal and burning 
sticks is suspended over the boat, ard by striking the wate. 
with a hollow stick from the stern, the fish attracted by the 
light, are driven into the net attached tothe boat. Indeed 
by the calinness of the night, andthe nuinerous fires which 
were floating on every side around us, we had passed to 2- 
bout two or three miles distance from the beach, and were 
rowing about to enjoy the cold breeze which set in atstnsct 
and by the help of which a little vessel was lying off and on 
in the roads, apparently awaiting the arrival of something 
from shore to put to sea. It was nearly midnight when we 
returned toour vessel in the bay, and were quietly pulling 
towards her when we heard through the gloom ‘the noise cf 
oars and the foaming ofa beat through the waters; in a me- 
ment it shot past us Jike a dolphin, but the next the ours 
were backed, and with a hissing wirlshe drew alongside us, 
anda few Turkish soldiers bounced on board as we were 
starting up to our defence, when, finding we were not th 
persons they sought, they uttered a few words of Turkish in 
apology, and withdrew; their boat again shot across the wa- 
ter with the rapidity of an arrow, whilst we reached our 
vessel busied with vague conjectures as to the cause of this 
abrupt and singular interruption. Morning, however, brovghi| 
its explanation:—On going on shore, we learned that infor- 
mation had been received by the Pacha of the intended flight 
ofa party of Greeks from the city, and the officers in the 
Turkish iene had been sentto intercept them. It appeared 
thatthe commander of an Austrian vessel, in which they 
were tosail, had given notice of their intention to the gov- 
ernment, (for the sake of a trifling reward, after having al- 
ready been paid a considerable sum for their passage) and 
received on board the little portion of their property which 
they had been enabled to secure. The fugitive had been 
concealed in an obscure part of the bay when his boat had 
been sent to take them, butinstead of bearing them on beard 
his own brigantine, he carried them in the course of the Turk- 
ish barze, as had been previously arranged. As the Mos- 
lems, however, drew near, the young man who was the chief 
of the party, perceiving that they were betrayed, and that 
escape was impossible, started from his seat, and plunging 
his vataghan in the breast of the treacherous Austrian, 
sprang with a girl who set beside him into the waves. He 
sank instantly; but, unfortunately, the dress of the lady kept 
her above the water till drawn out by the Turks, and resery- 
ed to a deadlier fate. From all the circumstances of the af- 
fair, it was evident that the individual who had perished was 
the unfortunate son of our amiable Greck friend, who had 
thus been attempting his flight with his bride; and our antici. 
pations received a melancholy confirmation, when, on hast- 
ening towards their dwelling, we found it surrounded by 
Turkish soldiers; but apparently the inmates had fled: whith» 
er they had directed their wandering steps, we never learned. 
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But svith is the life of the Smyrniot Greek. A few even- 
ings before we had been with them in their garden, amidst 
songs and smiles of joy and merriment: they had now gone 
from that happy home forever, with the consciousness that 
théir return, even at the most distant period, must be to in- 
dignity and death. 


— 
REVOLUTIONARY REIMINISCENCE 
OF THROWING THE TEA OVERBOARD IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

The Western Review, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
edited by the Rev. Timothy Flint, gives the following inter- 
esting account of this extraordinary Revolutionary incident, 
obtained from one of the survivors of the party who perform- 
ed the exploit, now residing at Cincinnati:—- 

These reflections occurred to us, in consequence of meeting 
the other day, with a person, and probably the only surviving 
one, who took a part in throwing the tea overboard from the 
British in Boston harbor, undoubtedly one of the measures 
which precipitated the Revolution. His name is Joshua Wy- 
eth, a relative of the celebrated John Wyeth, of Cambridge, 
whom every Harvard scholer, of the times of the venerable 
Willard and Tappan, so well remembers. [Efe lives in this 
city, is turned of seventy-five years, appears to be in robust 
health, and uncommonly cheerful, although, it is beiieved, his 
circumstances are straightened. His simple narrative gave 
us vivid impressions of the feelings that actuated his fellow 
townsmen, on the occasion of the bringing the tea into Boston 
harbor. News of the most interesting character transpired 
every day. Never was period so full of rumors and reports, 
which had not yet acquired the horrible and bloody interest 
to unfit them for the tea table. The patriots saw, that the 
fair could not resist the seasoning of the fragrant beverage, 
with the discussion of these themes of universal interest, and 
it was determined, that they should not be led into such irre- 
sistaple temptation, that it should be removed by throwing 
the tea overboard, It was proposed, that young men, not 
much known in town, and not liable to be easily recognized, 
should lead in the business. Our narrator believes, that most 
of the persons selected for the occasion were appentices and 
journeymen: not a few of them, as was the case with himself, 
living with tory masters. He had but afew hours warning 
of what was intended to be done. The part which he tookin 
the business, is related as follows, and nearly inhisown words. 

{ laboured, as a journeyman blacksmith, with Western and 
Gridley, blacksmiths by trade, and Baptists by profession. 
Western at the time, was neutral, but afterwards became a 
tory. Our numbers were between twenty-eight and thirty. 
Of my associates,| only remember the names of Frothingham 
Mead, Martin, and Grant. We were met together one even- 
ing, talking over the tyranny of the British government, such 
as the heavy duties, daaties up the port of Boston, the mur- 
dering of Mr. Gray’s family, sending people to England for 
trial, and sundry other acts of oppression. Our indignation 
was increased of having heard of the arrival of the tea ships 
at this time. We agreed, that if the tea was landed, the peo- 
ple could net stand the temptation, and would certainly buy 
it. We came to a sudden determination; to make sure work 
of it, by throwing it alloverboard. We first talked of firing 
the ships, but we feared the fire would communicate to the 
town. We then proposed sinking them; but we dropped this 
project, through fear that we should alarm the town, before 
we could get through withit. We had observed, that very 
few persons 1emained on board the three ships, and we final- 
ly concluded, that we could tuke possession of them, and dis- 
charge the tea into the harbor, without danger or opposition. 
The greatest ‘objection to our plan was, that it would take 
such a great length of time to carry it through, and render us 
more liable to ggtestin We avreed, one and all, that we 
would go on, atthe risk of our lives. We procceded to con- 
irive the mode of accomplishing our business. One of the 
ships laid at Hancock’s wharf, and the others a few paces in 
ihe stream, with their warps made fast to the same wharf. A 
brigade of British soldiers was encamped on the common, less 
thana mile from the wharf. We agreed, in order, as much 
a3 we might, to prevent oursclves froin being discovered, to 
wear rageed clothes, and disfigure ourselves as much as possi- 
ble. We concluded to meet at an old building at the head of 
the wharf, and to fall in one after another, as if by accident, 
so as not to exciie suspicion. Afther having pledged our hon- 
or, that we would not reveal our secret, we separated. 

At the appointed time, we all met according to agreement. 
We were dressed to resemble Indians, as much as possible. 
We smeared our faces with grease, and soot, or lampblack. 
We should not have known each other, except by our voices; 
and we surely resembled devils from the bottomless pit, rath- 
er than men. We placed one sentry at the head of the wharf 
une on the middle, and one on the bow of each ship, as we 
took possession. We then proceeded rapidly to business. 
We boarded the ship which was moored by the wharf, and the 
leader of our company ina very stern and resolute manner, 
ordered the captain and crew to open the hatchways, and 
fiand us the hoisting tackles and ropes. The captain asked 
us what we intended todo? The leader told him, that we 
were going to unload the ships of the tea, and ordered him 
and the crew below, assuring him, that if they obeyed, no 
a was intended thera. They instantly obeyed, without 
yy, or threats. Some of our number jumped into the 

tq passed the chests to the tackle. As they were hoist- 
ed ore, k, others knocked them open with axes, and others 
raised them to the railing, and discharged their contents o- 
verbogrd. All that werenot needed for discharging the tea 
from this ship,went on board the others, and warped them to 
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the wharf, were the same ceremonies were repeated, as at 
the first ship. . 

While we were unloading, the collected in great 
numbers about the wharf, to see what was goingon. 1 
crowded about us, as to be much in our way. We paid no 
attention to them, nor did they say any thing tous. They 
evidently wished us success; for none of them gave any infor- 
mation against us.—Our sentries were not armed, could 
not stop any who insisted on Passing. If we had been able it 
would not have been good policy; for, in that case they might 
have eomplained of us to the civil authorities. 1 believed, 
our object in stationing the sentries;was to communicate in- 
formation, in case we were likely to be detected by the civil 
or military power. They were particularly charged to give 
us notice, in case any known tory came down to the wharf. 
But our main dependence was on the general good will of the 


“a 

e stirred briskly in the business, from the moment we 
left our dressing room. We were merry in an under tone, at 
the idea of making so large a cup of tea for the fishes, but 
were as still, as the nature of the case would admit.—No more 
words were used, than what were absolutely necessary. Our 
most intimate acquaintances, among the spectators, had not 
the least knowledge of us. Inever labored harder in my life; 
and we were so expeditious, that, although it was late in the 
evening, when we began, we had discharged the whole three 
cargoes before morning dawn. 

It may be supposed, that there was much talk about this 
business next morning. The tories, civil, military and spies, 
made a great fuss, and called the business divers hard names. 
Proclamations and rewards to procure detection, were all to 
no purpose. We pretended to be as zealous to find out the 

erpetrators, as the rest. We often talked with the tories a- 
outit. We were all so close and loyal, that the whole af- 
fair remained in Egyptian darkness. We used, sometimes, 
afterwards, to meet and talk the affair over, never failing to 
end by drinking—‘the hearty boys of America for ever?— Wes- 
tern Review. 
— 


COUNT VITELESCHI. 


There was living in 1786 at Brescia, Count Viteleschi, a 
most singularman, and whose energy seemed to belong to 
the middle ages. Al] that Ihave heard of him announced 
him to be a character similar to that of Castruccio Castra- 
cani. Ashe was only a private individual, his character 
showed itself in dissipating his fortune in the most extraordi- 
nary way, committing a thousand follies to please the woman 
that he loved, and killing his rivals—As he was one day 
walking with his mistress, a man ee ge to look at her: 
“Cast down your eyes,” cried Viteleschi; the man continu- 
ing to look at her, Viteleschi shot him on the spot. Adven- 
tures of this kind were looked upon but as peecadilloes in a 
rich patrician—but Viteleschi having killed a distant relation 
of the noble Venetian family of Bragadin, was arrested and 
thrown into the famous prison at Venice, near the ponte dei 
sospiri. Viteleschi, who wasa very handsome man, and not 
devoid of eloquence,set about seducing the jailor’s wife. The 
jailor, suspecting the intrgue, loaded him with irons. Viteles- 
chi, though in solitary confinement, in chains, and without 
money, soon succeeded in interesting his persecutor, though 
a jailor and jealous. This man used to pass two hours every 
day with his prisoner. On one occasion, Viteleschi said to 
him: “what torments me most is, that while I am here rot- 
ting in chains, my enemy is strutting about Brescia. Oh, if 
I could kill him and then die.” These fine sentiments 
touched the jailor, who saidto him: “I will give you your 
liberty for four days.” The Count fell upon his neck, and 
on the following Friday evening quitted the prison. A gon- 
dola passed him to Mestre, where a sediola with relays await- 
edhim. He arrived at Brescia at three o’clock in the after- 
noon of Sunday, and took his post near the church-door. 
As his enemy came out from Vespers he stretched him dead 
with a shot from a carbine. Not one of the by-standers 
thought of arresting Count Viteleschi, who calmly returned 
to his sediola, and was backin prison on Tuesday evening. 
The Seigneur of Venice were soon Informed of this new mur- 
cer, and Count Viteleschi was brought before them, scarcely 
able to hold himself up, so enfeebled was he by confinement. 
On the accusation being read: “How many witnesses have 
signed this new calumny?” asked Viteleschi, with a se- 
pulchral voice. “More than 200,” was the answer. ‘Your 
Excellencies know, however, that on Sunday last, the day 
of the murder, I was in the cursed prison; you may now see 
how numerous are my enemies.” This reasoning shook 
some of the old Judges, the young ones favoured Viteleschi 
on account of the singularity of his character, and ina short 
time, owing to his fresh murder, he was set at liberty. A 
year after, the ome received, through the hands of a priest, 
one hundred and eighty thousand livres, (about 60,000 franes, ) 
the price of the soleremaining unmortgaged property that 
Viteleschi possessed. This determined, impassioned, and ex- 
traordinary individual, whose life would make a most inter- 
esting volume, lived to a good old age, the terror of all 
his neighbours. A curious story is toldof his having lived 
soncealed for fifteen days in a chimney, for the purpose of 
watchihg his mistress, whom to his great joy he found faith- 
ful. She was in the habit of receiving the visits of a rich 
yousg man who had enamoured her, but whom she was desi- 
rous of seouring as a husband for herdaughter. Viteleschi, 
convinced of her innocence, dropped suddenly from the 
chimney, and said to the astonished young man; “You have 
had a most fortunate escape, see what it is to have to do 
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with a man of probity! Another in my place would have 
killed you without verifying the fact.” He once at the a 
proach of Easter, made one of his retainers affect to be tu 
articula mortis, and send for the confessor of this same mis- 
tress; the holy man having partaken of some refreshments in 
whieh jum had been mixed, fell asleep; when Viteleselti 
bervewes his clothes, in which he disguised himself and re- 
paired to the church, whither he knew his mistress was to 
go that day to make her confession.—Stendahi’s Rome, Naplis 
and Florence. 





a 
PRESIDENT DAVIES.—This great divine, originally « 
r boy of Hanover, Va. but for his extraordinary talents 
and piety, early advanced to the professorship of Princeton 
College, crossed the Atlantic to solicit the means of comp'et- 
ing that noble institution. His fame asa mighty man of God 
had arrived Jong before him. He was, of course, speedily in- 
vited up tothe pulpit. From a soul atonce blazing with gos- 
pel light and burning with divine love, his style of speaking 
was so strikingly superior to that of the cold sermon readers 
of the British metropolis, that the town was presently run. 
ning after him. There was no getting into the churches 
where he was to preach. The coaches of nobility stood in 
glittering ranks around the long neglected walls of Zion; and 
even George the Third, with his royal consort, borne’ away 
by the holy epidemic, became humble hearers of the Ameri- 
canorator. Blest with aclear, glassy voice, sweet as the 
notes of the Harmonica, and loud as the battle kindling trum- 
pet, he poured forth the pious ardour of his soul with such 
force that the honest monarch could not repress his emotions; 
but starting from his seat, with rolling eyes and agitated 
manner, at every burning period he would exclaim loud e- 
nough to be heard half way over the church, “Fine! Fine! 
fine preacher! faith, a fine preacher! Why—why—why—Char- 
lotte!—Why Charlotte! This beats our archbishop!” The people 
all stared at the king. The manof God made a fail stop, 
and fixing his eyes upon him, as would a tender parent upon 
a giddy child, cried aloud: ““‘When the lion roars the beasts in 
the forest tremble; and when the Almightyspeaks, let the 
kings of the earth keep silence.” The monarch shrunk back 
in his seat, and behaved, during the rest of the discourse, 
with the most respectful attention. The next day he sent for 
Dr. Davies, and after complimenting hin highly as an “hon- 
est preacher,” ordered him a hundred guineas to his college. 
eI 
CURRAN-— Barrington, in his personal sketches, gives the 
following anecdote:—Mr. Curran had a younger brother who 
was an attorney, very like him, but taller and better looking. 
This man had a good dea! of his brother’s humor, a little wit, 
and much satire; but his slang was infinite, and his conduct 
very dissolute. He was, in fact, what may be termed the 
best blackguard of his profession, (and that was saying « 
great dealofhim.) My friend had justly excluded him from 
his house, but occasionally relieved his finances, until these 
calls became so importunate, that at length further compli- 
ance was refused. ‘Sir,’ said the attorney to me, one day, ‘if 
you speak to my brother, | am sure he'll give me something 
handsome before the week is out!’ I assured kim he was mis- 
taken, whereupon he burst into aloudlaugh! There was a 
small space of dead wall, at that time, directly facing Cur- 
ran’s house, in Ely place, against which the attorney procur- 
ed a written permission to build a little wooden box. He ac- 
cordingly got a carpenter (one of his comrades) to erect a 
cobbler’s stall there,for him,and having assumed the dregs of 
a Jobson, he wrote over his stall: “Curran, Cobler: Shoes toe- 
pieced, soled, or heeled on the shortest notice: when the stall 
is shut enquire over the way.’ Curran on returning from 
court, perceived this worthy hard at work, with a parcel of 
chairmen lounging areznd him. The attorney just nodded to 
his brother, and cried: ‘How do you do, Jack,’ and went on 
with his employment. Curran immedictely dispatched a 
servant for the speadihrift, io whom, having given some mo- 
vey, the show board was taken down, the stall removed, and 
the attorney vowed that he would never set up again as a 
cobbler.”’ 
- re 
FIELDING—Sir John Fielding, the famous magistrate, 
who was blind, had a pipe fixed from the carriage to the coach 
box, through which he could converse with the coachmau 
without being heard by others. When his chariot was stop- 


man what kind of carriage, &c. occasioned it, and it was his 
humour then to put out his head, and shout out in his usual 
peremptory tone, ‘‘Take that cart out of the way;” or, “You, 
sir, in that chaise, drive on!” This occasioned great astonish- 
ment, how he who was blind codid perceive the cause of the 
stoppage, and was asource of. great amusement to Sir John. 
ll 

ST. CRISPIN.—An ancient legend describes two brothers, 
Crispin and Crispinus, men of noble descent, who journied 
from Rome to Soissons in the third century, for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel. In imitation of St. Paul, “they work- 
ed with their bands” at making shoes. They made many con- 
verts to the Christian faith, but a complaint was lodged a- 
gainst them before the Governor Pietius Varre, the most im- 
placable enemy of the Christian name, They were victorious 
over their inhuman judge, by the patience and constancy with 
which they bore the most cruel tortures, butsuffered martyr- 
dom by the sword in 207. A church was erected to their hon- 
our at Soiséons, with the most splendid shrines; they were ad- 





mitted to the calendar, and have ever gince been deemed the 
patron saints of the “gentle craft of cordwainers.” 


ped by an obstruction in the streets, he inquired of the coach—™ 
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REMINISCENCES. 

“I Lave been once more to D——, and have wandered un- 
disturbed over the ancient domains of my fathers. All now is 
desolation and ruin. I went into the court yard, and the 
weeds and the long grassalmost choked up the entrance. I 
went into the garden, and there was the same scene of sad- 
uess and decay.”——Journal of an Officer. 


Ifome of my youth! thou art glad no more 
With the converse of youth as in times of yore, 
When the loud halloo and the festive song 
And the frolic dance of a kindred throng, 
And the laughing shout and the joyous tone, 
From hearts, in the world’s dark way unknown; 
And sunbright faces—and childhood’s glee 
Were there in their wildest revelry. 
But the sound of joy and its bursting calls 
Are heard no more in thy quiet walls. 


Home of my youth! to thy time-worn bowers 
Spring yields not the periume of breathing flowers, 
And the once rich soil of thy wide domain 

{s ripe no more with the golden grain— 

And the notes of the home-bound reaper’s song 

Is heard no longer thy woods among, 

And the autuinn wind through thy desert hall, 
Sighs a requiem dirge o’er thy mournful fall, 

And Time hath swept o’er thee with wrathful wing, 
And left thee an useless and ruined thing. 


Yiomeof my youth—in my sportive moods, 
Vow oft have T roamed through thy leafy woods 
A truant from home—~and in childish play 
Whiled many a rosy-wing’d hour away. 
Oh well | vemember thy golden bliss 
Coo bright for a world so dark as this, 
And the dreams of joy through the future sent, 
As hope to my fancy its spirit lent. 

But age hath passed o’er thee with reckless hand, 

And made thve a spoiled and a wasted land. 
Some of my youth! tho’ my wayward lot 
Math long been cast on a far off spot, 
{n a stranger land--amid stranger kind 
Still dear were thy scenes to my absent mind. 
And my spirit oft in its dreams at night, 
Would revel again in thy sunny light, 
And thy memory stea! o’er the wildered brain, 
And the anguish’d heart, like the dying strain 
Of music, that comes from the distant lea, 
Mingling its voice with the stormy sea. 
Liread in the hame of my fathers—they 
Have long since passed fromthe world away, 
And the grave stone tells to the passing eye, 
"PHE place wheve these sever’d and lost ones lie. 

Oh what is man’s Jile but adreamy show, 
A mingled up vision of joy and woe, 
A travel thro’ hope to the lonely tomb, 
Self-glory his aim and the grave his doom— 

A pilgrim on earth—by its tex:pests driven, 
And a seeker of every thing else but Heaven. 

J. PB. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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MARRIED WELL. 

There is not an expression in the whole English language 
more wretchedly abused than this—it is abused, because it is 
misapplied. When property used, it tells of a heart and hand 
connexion; a blending together of similar tastes and fancies 
for the course of life; a giving away early in the spring of 
year’s the affections of the heart; anda joining them in mar- 
viage with the steadfast determination of adding a joy to the 
existence of cachother. But this is all forgotten in the race 
of selfishness; and the language is--“Mr. James Lovemoncy 
has married well——-very well.” “Ah, pray, who has he mar- 

2»d:”—*Why, Miss Lucy Ownmuch, the lady from the south 

Her father lately died, and she has forty thousand dollars 

t her command.” ‘Indeed! Well, | always thonght James 
would sueceed well in the world; he issuch a genteel, good- 
looking fellow, and there is something so insinuating about 
him; but is the lady handsome?” “Ineversawher but once; 
she was dressed elegantly then, but was a little lame and 
squints with one eye.” Idid not stop to hear the other con- 
versation, but probably the third and last question, was—‘‘has 
shea good disposition, or is she intelligent?” But this last is 
a trifling matter with those who wish to“marry well.” Well, 
we live to be happy—we ponder much upon the best method 
of becoming so; and if we wander from the true path in mar- 
riage, we get lost ma wild of misery where the sun-light of 
enjoyment scarcely ever finds itsway. Now, I, for one, do 
not believe that money is the grand panacea for every ill of 
marriage; or that it will create a smile of joy upon the brow 
where affection does not dwell. Take the word of an old 
fellow for it—he who woos and wias modest merit;—who 
seeks a partner for the social circle, and a helpmate for the 
domestic concerns of life; who uses the voice of reason—and 
Ihave ne objection to his listening a little to the warblings 
of fancy in his choice—will marry weil: —although he may 
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not obtain a copper with his bride, yet she brings to hima 
williag heart and a free mind—and these are of infinite va- 
lue to have ever around us, a8 we journey on through the 
world. There is a warning in Mr. Lovemoney’s case, and a 
moral to be gleaned from it; still it is not in every instance 
that the lameness is perceptible, or the blindness visible, yet 
there is many a poor fellow who has been engaged in ‘‘marry- 
ing well” in the world, and yet has found, to his sorrow, that 
he has been lame, and almost blind in the subject of matri- 
mony. Away with it all—the wealth of an intelligent, vir- 
tuous, and modest partner, will last and grow bright with 
use, like Franklin’s key—while the other may ride away on 
the wing ofevery speculation. I have done. A little mis- 
cellaneous chat on this subjectis well—it interests us all— 
and always by reasoning together we shall become wiser— 
and better—and happier. 


6 eR 
THE SPANISH LADIES. 

In the evening, says Sir John Carr, we walked upon the Al- 
amada, so called from alama, a poplar.—This is the name of 
a promenade, with which every town of any consideration in 
Spain isembellished. It is certainly a very agreeabie walk, 
commanding on one side a fine view of the sea. The seats 
with which it is furnished are ofstone, and handsome; but the 
trees intended for its ornament, show by their wretched ap- 
pearance, how unpropitious to their growth is their marine 
situation. Here I had an opportunity of seeing the Andalusi- 
an ladies to the greatest advantage, in that portion of their 
ancient costume, which they never fail to assume whenever 
they go abroad. This dress is composed of the mantillas or 
veil, which amongst tho highest orders, is usually of black 
gauze, and sometimes lace, and descends from the head, to 
which {t is fastened, over the back and arms;—is just crosscd 
in front, and then falls very gracefully a little below the knee: 
the monilio or jacket, and petticoat, called in Andulusia, the 
saya; and in other provinces, the basquine; both black, are 
generally of silk; under which usually appear two pretty feet, 
dressed in white silk stockings and shoes. To these latter ar- 
ticles of dress, the Spanish ladies pay much attention. The 
Gala dress of the ladies was formerly very fine and preposter- 
ous, and generally descended from generation to generation: 
at marriages this dress was often let out to the humble class- 
es. The grace and majesty of their walk, in which the Span- 
ish Jadies take great pride, never fails to excite the admira- 
tion of every foreigner:—but strange to tell, whenever they 
dress after the English fashion, or as they call it, an cuerpo, of 
which they are very fond, a vulgar waddle supercedes the be- 
witching movements they display in their native attire. Nor 
ought the skill with which they use the fan, a much larger in- 
strument than that carried by our ladies, to be passed over. 
It issearcely ever out of their hands; they mange it wita the 
most fascinating dexterity. 

Little girls scarcely twice the height of a fan, are also com- 
pl¢tely at home in the management of onc. 
vesal blackness of the fensale dress, prodices rather a evelon- 
choly effect; but the stranger soon becomes accustomed to it, 
and finds it productive of a thousand agreeable sensations. A 
beautiful Spanish lady is never seen toso much advantage, a3 
in this dress, which, however, is immediately laid aside when 
she enters her house. ‘I'he Spanish women ia gencral, dress 
for the street, and upon their return home take off their good 
clothes, silk stockings, and white shoes,and display an ap- 
pearance for which even the eflects of a sultry climate can 
searecly offer any apology. They also sev to think that 
there is no charm in clean teeth, which they corrode and ren- 
der offensive atan early age, by immediately eating sweet- 
meats and confectionary, and by the less feminine indulgence 
of occasional smoking. A tooth brush they never think of 
using; and I knew a British captain who was considered a 
great coxcomb by several ladies at Cadiz, because that in- 
stvument was found in his dressing-case. When a lady walks 
out, she is always followed by a female servant, attired in the 
dress I have before described, but of coarser materials, car- 
rying an enormous green fanin her hand. The attendant is 
in general old and ugly, especially if her mistress be young and 
handsome. I at first regarded the servant as a duenna, but 
soon learnt that a guardian so offensive, and who often acted 
as the insidious tool of jealousy, had long been withdrawn, 
and that these female attendanis are now the mere appenda- 
ges of a little excusable pride. 

THE FRENCH LADIES. 

There is perhaps no country in the world, (observes Lady 
Morgan, in her ‘¥rance,’’) where the social position of wo- 
man is so delectable as in France. The darling child of so- 
ciety, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over its pleasures, pre- 
serving its refinements, taking nothing from its strength, ad- 
ding much to its brilliancy, permitted the full exercise of all 
her faculties, retaining the full endowment ef all her graces, 
she pursues the golden round of her honoured existence, lim- 
ited only in her course by her feebleness and her taste; by her 
want of power and absence of inclination to ‘‘over-step the 
modesty of nature,” or to infringe upon privileges exclusive- 
ly the attribute of thestrongsex. The characteristic feature 
of a French beauty is expression. Besides the ease of her 
manners, a French woman has commonly a look of cheerful- 
ness and great vivacity. 

ooo 

Hypecrites—A treacherous friend is the most dangerous en- 
emy. I willsay boldly, that both religion and virtue have re- 
ceived more real discredit from hypocrites, than the wittiest 





profligates or infidels could ever cast upon them. 


At first the uni- | 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Weut! I have determined—lightly it may be—but when 
there is nothing to live for—nothing that the heart craves 
anxiously and devotedly, life is but a kind of prison house 
from which we would 44 freed. 

I fee] even at this moment asomething of impatience to 
know what death is—and although I am now writing the ve- 
ry last words this hand will ever trace—yet even the outward 
show—the trifles of the world beguile me— 

The ink is not good—I have stirred it—’tis better now, and 
I have mended my pen—’tis disagreeable, even if it is ou 
very last letter, to write with a bad pen—a blot!—I must e- 
rase it—this when an hour will finish my existence!—an ex~ 
istence of wretchedness—one of weary, bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

I feel as if hungry, and suddenly a sumptuous feast before 
me—surfeiting myself—revelling inmy thoughts—indulging 
in what I have been afraid to think of—I have but a short 
hour to live, and the ticking of the clock before me, seems a 
laughing spectator of my death——I wish it had life—it 
would not then be so gay—nay, it might be a partner of my 
melancholy. 

Pshaw! this pen—surely my hand must have trembled when 
{ made it—I have held it up to the light—Heavens! my hand 
does tremble—No! tis only the flickering of the lamp. 

' It will—at least it may be asked, why I have done this— 
they may say I was insane—the body which ‘is earthed can- 
not feel their taunts, and the soul cares not. 

I have astrange wish even at this time—it is that some 
maiden would plant flowers on my grave—which my mortal- 
ity would add life to. 

When there is no hope—no cheering prospect to brighten, 
me ey to mark the bewildered seaman’s way——why not wy 

eath? 

“And come it slow or come it fast, 
It is but death that comes at last.” 





There are many who would rather linger in a life of 


wretchedness, disappointment—and other causes which 
blight many a youthful heart, and make ruin and desolation 
in the warmest feelings--yes! even the lip must smile and the 
eye be gay—~although when night brings us to our couch we 
unconsciously wish it was for the last time. 

Such is man—-such is mankind!-~I have still one half hour 
to live—one half hour!—yct { look around me as if it was the 
journey of aday, and not an eternal adieu!——-Why should 
I live? Delighting in one object, and she 

“The fairest flow’r that glittered on a stem 
To wither at my grasp.” 

No more the pistol—{f have loaded it—the balls are 
new-~quite bright—they will soon be in my heart—Incum- 
prelensible death—what art thou? 

I have put the pistol to my bosom--it snapped—-I had for- 
gotten to prime it --) must do it —- 

Ja the act of doing so it went off, and I awoke and found 
myself rolling on the floor, having fallen from my bed in tie 
agitation of a most strange and singularpriam. W.H. P. 


VARIETIES. 











Qualifications for a robber—-Cartouch, the famous French 
robber, being told that a young man wished to become a mem- 
ber of his band, took him under examination, asking him 
wheve he had served? the other replied, “T'wo years with an 
attorney, and six months under an inspector of police at Pa- 
ris.” Then (said Cartouch with transport) I shail consider 
it the same thing as if you had rode all that time in mv 
troops;”’ and the young man took rank accordingly. 

Anecdote of Dr. Bailey—This eclebrated physician (not more 
famed for his medical skill than for his strong eoiumon sense 
mode of displaying it,) being called in to attend Frederick 
Reynolds during a nervous complaint,—the dramatist (anx- 
ious to ascertain the cause of his disease) said, “Pray, doctor, 
do you not think { write too much for my constitution?-- 
“No,” replied Baillie, “but you do for your reputation.”~- 
Sheridan, on being told of this blunt opinion, remarked, “Fer 
this wholesome advice, both towards patieat and public, he 
hoped Reynolds offered a double fee.” 

A Bull--A gentleman enguired cf an Irish peasant who it 
was that lived in a certain house, pointing towards it. “Joliun- 
by O’Brien,” replied the peasant, “but he is dead’’--“How 
long has he been dead?” quoth the gentleman. “If he had 
lived ’till next Monday, he would be dead a fortnight, God 
rest his soul,’ was the reply. 

Forgetfulness--A gentleman who had a short memory,wrote 
in his pocket book: “Mem.—to marry next Thursday.” Asa 
proof that this precaution was not altogether useless, Mr. B. 
who had married in the morning, went to bed at night in his 
usual lodging. And it is related of Mr. Harvest, whose cha- 
racter is drawn by Bickerstaffe, in the comedy of the Absent 
Man, that having appointed a day to be married, he enti. 
forgot it, and went a fishing. 

Love—A blind man hada wife whom he loved to excess, 
though he was told she was very ugly. A physician offered to 
cure him of his blindness—he Soild not consent to it~‘ 
should lose,” said he, the love which I have for my wife, and 
that love is my happiness.” 
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When Dr. Perey first published his collection of 
Antoni English Ballads, roy was | lavish in commendation 
of the beautiful simplicity, ayd = merit of some of them. 
This circumstance provoked Johnson to observe one evening 
at Miss Reybold’s tea table, that he could rhyme as well in 
common conversation—For instance, says he, 
As with my hat upon my head 
I walk’d along the Strand, 
I there did meet another man 
With his hat in his hand. : 
Or, to render such poetry subservient to my own immedi- 
ate use, 
1 therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 
With cream and sugar softened well, 
- Another dish of tea—— 
Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 
When once unto the bottom I, 
Have drank the liquor 7 
Yet hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown, 
Thou canst not make the tea so fast, 
AsIcan gulp it down!— 
And he proceeded through several more stanzas *til the Rev. 
critic cried out for quarters. 





Aa order for Books—One of our literati, who have large and 
splendid libraries for the purpose of Jooking at the binding 
and making other people believe that they possess a large 
quantity of learning, some time ago gave an order to a book- 
seller, who was going to the Northern cities, to bring him 
nine fect three inches of books, eight inches long and five wide! 





Gcnerosity—One great reason why men practice generosity 
so little in the world, is their finding so little there; gencros- 
ily is catehing; and ifso many men escape it, it isin a great 
degree from the same reason that countrymen escape the 
small pox, because they meet with none to give it tothem. 


Truth is always consistent with itself, and necds nothing to 
help it out; it is always nearat band, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware; whereas a lie 
is troublesome, and setsa man’s invention on the rack, and 
oue trick needs a great many more of the same kind to make 
it rood. 

A servant girl at Perth, after hearing her master and oth- 
ers talle serionsly for some time, on the defection of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and the consequent dilemma in which his 
majesty was placed, with much naivelte said, “Can the king 
no just gang to anither kirk?” 





A+ EpigRAM on seeing a young lady writing verses with a hole in 
her stocking. 
Tosce a!advy of such grace, 
With so much sense, and sucha face, 
So slatternly, is shocking; 
If you would with Venus vie, 
Your pen and poetry lay by, 
And learn to mend your stocking. 
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BOLIVAR’S RETURN. 


Al} hail the honoured Bolivar, 

Freemen greet him from afar; 

lie comes, Colombia’s polar star, 
That lights to liberty. 

See freedom’s banners proudly wave, 

©’er him the great, the nobly brave; 

Who faid her tyrants in the grave, 
Who fought for liberty. 


0 curse the siaves of Ferdinand, 

Who with ignoble, impious band 

For tyrant’s hire dared wave a brand 
Against sweet liberty. 


All hail the honored chosen few, 

The gallant patriotic crew, 

Before whose arins the dastards flew, 
And left us liberty. 


Light lay the clay, and light the sod, 
Light freemen, be your footsteps trod 
On them, departed to their God, 


Who died for liberty. E...:k 





ANTICIPATIONS. 

Ol Jecobs.——"Thanks to my lucky stars! exclaimed old Ja- 
cobs, standing near a lofty mountain, and looking with infi- 
vile complacence at the property which he had purchased at 
the Tontine Coffee House,—'Thanks to my lucky stars! I 
am worth onehundred thousand dollars!’ said he, ‘fairly scra- 
ped together! J think I will buy a ship for Jack; ‘tom shall be 
en ete Patty, yes, Patty shall marry the English Am- 
yassadar, . 

‘tain worth one hundred thousand dollars! 1 was just 
sixty-five last Christmas. Iam yet hale and strong. Go to, 
Vil withdraw from the bustle of the world, and the busy 
oumof the exchange. I'll retire and enjoy myself.’ 


ee 
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‘Good!’ continued old Jacobs, manfully striving up the 
mountain’s side—‘Good! 1 am worth at least one hundred 
thousand dollars; Aye, here I'll build me a warm mansion—- 
there I'll plant my orchard—on this side, I will have my sum- 
mer-house—round yonder angle we'll run up the stable—and 
here I will dig the icehouse. What! must I have all those 
unsightly wooden houses blocking up my view? No matter. 
I can purchase them of my brother merchant, Mr. Hicks; and 
then every one of them shall come down.’ 

“Consider, sir, for a moment,” observed old Jacobs’ land 
agent, “consider what will those poor people d®, if you pull 
down their huts?” Do———do? let them do as they can; 
*tisno concern of mine. And hark ye, Mr. Agent, do you see 
that mill, that makes such a noisy clack? do you see, I say, 
how its wheel obstructs the stream that waters my grounds? 
Come, no words—that shall:come down too. 

So sagely determined old Jacobs,and he went home ple ased 
with the project of his brain. He supped heartily—he took 
his hot punch—cracked his jokes—smoked.four cigars—and 
went to bed. . : ; 

A fit of apoplexy came on suddenly at night, and old Ja 
cobs never more awoke! 
— 














THE REPOSITORY. 


AN EXTRACT 
FROM THE BLANK-BOOK OF A LAW STUDENT. 

There are within the experience of every man, but partic- 
ularly within that of a lawyer, on account of his unavoidable 
acquaintance with all classes of the community, many facts 
and circumstances, which, if preserved, would be serviceable 
in illustrating the peculiarities of the human mind. I have 
written down the following, as displaying the infatuation of 
love, and proving at least one case of the constancy of wo- 
man. 

It was a gloomy day in December: the streets were covered 
with half melted, discoloured snow, while drizzling rain of 
the consistence and feel of an eastern fog left on the sashes a 
constant moisture. I was sitting in my office over a smoulder- 
ing seacoal fire, with my lord Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, full of 
meditations upon the punishment of guilt and villainy, when 
the solitude was interrupted by the entrance of a beautiful 
woman, rather neatly dressed, and bearing on her counte- 
nance every mark of agitation and deep grief. 

Her eyes were large and expressive, and of the finest shape 
I had ever seen. She had a graceful figure, and the air of 
one who had known good society. 1 was somewhat surprised 
at seeing such a woman in that place, in such weather, and 
still more at the excess of her sorrow. 

She told me in a few moments, that she was the wife of 
Paul Martin, a person who had just been arraigned at the 
municipal court, for the county of Suffolk, ona charge of 
breaking into the store of one of the most respectable mer- 
chants in Boston. She,had protested his innocence, and im- 
plored assistance; she had been recommended to a suitable 
lawyer; every exertion was made for her; but her husband 
was condemned. Several months had since passed, during 
which she had been endeavouring to find means to procure 
his freedom. She wished me to write a petition for that pur- 
pose. Never shal] I forget the expression of agony with which 
she narrated her story, nor the eloquence and dignity which 
marked her manner while she spoke. Born of respectable 
parents, as I afterwards ascertained, and belonging to a fami- 
ly of which many of the members are extremely rich, one of 
thein iiolding the high office of a foreign ambassodor in the 
service of the United States, she had left them all, to devote 
herself to this Martin, who at that time, however, held the 
rank of captain in our merchant’s service. 

Possessed of accomplishments which would have adorned 
the most elevated situations, mistress of the French and Span- 
ish languages, and having a consideable genius for painting 
and some skill in music,she had given herself up to the duties 
ofa wife with a fidelity of spirit not usually to be met with. 
Through the whole course of her husband’s imprisonment, her 
constancy remained unabated. She visited the grate, where 
alone she was permitted to speak to him, not deterred by the 
rude voices and sneering vulgarity of his jailers, nor by the 
dificulty of obtaining access even there. Returning one even- 
ing from a ride overCharlestown bridge,when a thunder storm 
was coming up, I observed her standing at one end of it, care- 
less of the approaching inclemency of the wheather, and 
watching a white flag or signal which her husband was accus- 
tomed to hold out from his grated window when entrace 
would be denied. She could not be persnaded to return, but 
remained there, through the ‘pelting of a pitiless storm,’ 
looking with melancholy interest on the only object whieh 
could convince her of the health of the man whose comfort 
she seemed to value so much more highly than herown. She 
told me she sometimes held a sort of telegraphic communica- 
tion, in this way, by means of handkerchiefs of different co- 
lours. If this love be not infatuation, it is hardto say what it 
is: at all events, it is a proof of most unheard of constancy. 

Hier husband has since received the mercy of the executive 
of Massachusetts. Her excellent conduct undoubtedly pro- 
cured hisrelease. In France, where she has gone with him, 
it is to be hoped she may yet make him worthy of $0 great a 
treasure as herself. Indeed, there is the more reas“n to ex- 
pect it,as the proofs of his guilt were by no means satisfactory 
considering that his previous character had beenal ways ir- 
reproachable. And evenifhe had been ten times more guilty, 
one would think that such disinterested devotion could not 








fail to convert him. ‘ 








THE GENEROUS STRANGER. 

George Villars, a young Englishman, of good birth and la 
fortune, inherited from nature all the qualities which an 
ly cultivated, ean render a man esteemed. Life opened upon 
him in dazzling colours; rich, amiable, and handsome, he was 
universally courted. Wherever he went the hand of friend- 
ship was extended to him, and the smile of welcome hailed 
his approach. Warm-hearted and confiding, he trusted en- 
tirely to appearances, and soon became the dupe of an un- 
faithful mistress and affilse friend. Pride sustained him out- 
wardly under the blow, but it preyed upon his spirits; he be- 
came disgusted with life, and lost all confidence in his fellow 
creatures. Wad he consulted hisinclinations alone, he would 
have buried himself in solitude; but hispride forbade a step 
which would have proclaimed his wretchedness. He must 
live in the the | sg eye; he must show his contempt, his in- 
difference for her whose remembrance was still agony. He 
went to Paris, was seen constantly in the best society, and 
in all fashionable public places, and while every day deepen- 
ed his disgust of lite, he was envied, and admired, as the fa- 
vourite of nature and fortune. 

One night he was returning home earlier than usual, and on 
foot, in passing the Pont Louis XVI, he perceived a man seated 
on the nme holding a dog upon his knees, which he seemed 
to be fondling, for he was stooping over it. Just as Villars 
came up, he suddenly rose and threw the annimal into the 
river; but he had scarcely done so, when he staggered and 
fell. Villars hastened to the spot, and found him in a swoon. 
He tried for some moments ineffectually, to restore him to his 
senses; at last he had the setisfaction to see life slowly return, 
and at the same instant a dog, dripping with water, ran up to 
the sufferer, and began to-caresshim. It was, indeed, the 
faithful creature whom he had attempted to destroy: but the 
stone, which he tied round his neck with an unsteady hand, 
was so badly fastened that the dogshook it off without difli- 
culty. 

it would have moved a harder heart than that of Villars, to 
see the caresscs which the affectionate creature lavished up- 
on his master, as he strove, by plaintive moans, to call him 
back to life. At last he opened his eyes, and fixed them wild- 
ly upon the dog. ‘Azor! my poor Azor!” cried he, bursting 
into tears, “have I not then destroyed thee?” 

‘He has escaped a death which you do not appear to have 
inflicted willingly.” 

‘Willingly! ah, no,no! But I have no means, none, none 
on earth! |could not see him die of hunger, and I have offer- 
ed him-in vain to difierent people. Wilbyou take him, sir? 
Do, I beseech you, do!” 

Touched at once by the wretched appearance of the poor 
sufferer, and the despair of his tone, Villars gaid ina soothing 
voice, ‘I would not refuse your dog, did { not think you would 
like better to keep him yourself; and I will enable you to do 
it, at least for the present.’ 

He drew a Jouis-d’or from his purse, and placed it in the okt 
man’s hand. Words cannot describe the burstof gratitude 
with which it was received. 

*You have saved my life!’ cried he; ‘Mine! did Tsay? Ah, a 
life a thousand times dearer than mine. My child, my peor 
Julia, will now have food.’ 

‘He attempted to move, but he tottered and would have" 
fallen, had not Villars supported him; nor would he leave him 
till he had conducted him to his dwelling, which was at no 
great distance; and, as he went, he took the precaution to 
provide a bottle of wine and a few biscuits. 

Never did succour come at a more seasonable moment: the 
daughter of the old man,reduced at once by sicknesss and fam- 
ine, was nearly exhausted: in a few hours relief would have 
been too late. Villars lefi his purse, and taking the direction 
id rd old man, hastened to send a physician to his suffering 

aughter. 

Villars had that night a sound and tranquil sleep, the first 
he had enjoyed for alongtime. The next day he visited the 
old man, whom he found greatly restored; and heard withex- 
treme pleasure that the physician had declared that quigf and 
good nourishment were all that was wanting to com the 
young wonian’s recovery. Jn spite of the wretchedness of his 
appearance, the manner and language of the old man were 
those ofa gentieman. lis gratitude shad init nothing ser- 
vile; it seeined the frank emotion of a generous mind; and be- 
fore Villars quitted him, he determined to secure his old age 
from the attacks of penury. But, on returning home, he 
found a letter, which, for the moment, at least, drove every 
thing from his mind; his mother, whom he tenderly loved, 
was taken suddenly and dangerously ill, so dangerously that 
it was requisite for him toset out immediately, if he 1 
to find her alive. ' ' 

He lost not an instant in obeying.the summons; but just as 
he was on the point of departing, he recollected the poor old 
man. He wrote a hasty line to a¢eount for not seeing him a- 
gain, gave him his address in England, and desired to hear 
how he went ov. He enclosnd also a b@mk note of a thousand 
francs, and sent the letter by his valet, with directions to de- 
liver it to the old man himself. 

The crisis of his mother’s disorder was over when he arriv- 
ed; she was pronounced out of danger. He staid till he’ saw 
her perfectly recovered, and then, unable to remain ina place 
which brought to his mind the most painful recollections, he 
returned to France. 

Although surprised, and, in some degree offended, at not 
hearing from his acquaintance, Villars still felt an interest in 











Sis. He went to inquire after him, and was told that 
te had quitted his lodging suddenly, and no one knew whither 
he was gone; his daughter accompanied him, and both were 
in perfect health. ; 

‘He is like the rest,’ said Villars to himsclf; ‘no sincerity, 
no gratitude, What a fool was I to expect it! and fora few 
days he was more gloomy than usual. Some months elapsed, 
and he had nearly forgotten the adventure, when one day in 
crossing the gardens of the Tuilleries, he saw a lady drop a 
handkerchief—he stooped to present it tober, andas he did 
so, a little dog which was running on before her, turned back 
and springing up to Villars, began to caress him with great 
fondness. 

‘Come away, Azor!’ cried the lady. 

‘Azor!’ repeated Villars, ‘can it be?’ k 

He looked up as he spoke, and met the eyes of a beautiful 
girl fixed upon him, with a look in which joy, timidity, and 
surprise, were blended. She advanced eagerly, es if to speak, 
but stopped short suddenly, and remained silent. 

‘] cannot be mistaken?’ cried Villars, ‘this dog belongs to 
a person I have once known.’ 

‘| knew it—I was sure of it!’ exclaimed the young la¢y; 
‘you are my father’s benefactor!’ 

‘Julia, my dear!’ said the esd wy in a tone of reproof: 
but heraccents were alike unheeded by Julia and Villars,who 
were each too eager for an explanation not to be quickly sat- 
isfied that their conjectures were just. ; 

‘O, how happy will this make my father!’ cried the delight- 
eG Julia: show often has he lamented that he could not dis- 
cover one to whom he owed so much!” 

‘How! hag he not received my letter?’ 

“Never, sir;—from the moment you quitted us, we have 
never heard of you: but will you not go to see my father?—We 
live so near, so very near!’ 

Villars wanted no second invitation; he accompanied his fair 
guide to her habitation—but what a different habitation from 
that in which he had found her! 

In an elegant apartment of one of the handsomest hotels in 
the Rue Rivoli, Villars was received by the object of his 
bounty with the most lively joy, and the most touching grati- 
tude. Far from having forgotten his benefactor, Delmont had 
made every effort todiscover him, though he had never re- 
ceived the last proof of his regard—for the valet had kept 
back the letter, for the sake of appropiating to himself the 
bank-note which it contained. 

They passed the day together, and in the course of it Vil- 
lars learned from Delmont the vicissitudes of his life. We 
shall give them in his own words. 

‘A few years ago I was one of the richest merchants in Ly- 
gns, and one of the happiest men in France—perhaps1 ought 
to say, in the world, _— thing prospered with me. J en- 
joyed excellent th, had, as | thought, many sincere friends; 
anda dutiful and tionate child, was at once the pride and 
the joy of my life, “Wext to that dear daughter was a friend, 
in whom! placed it confidence; I had known him more 
than thirty years; often served him, and I always found 
him punctual to bis coe lave One day he came to ask 
me for a suin of money méich larger than any I bad before lent 
him. 1 complied without hesitation, and he went away 
promising to return to supper. 

‘We waited for him sometime: at last we sat down to the 
table, and just as we did so, one of my neighbours entered 
with horror in his countenance. ‘Ah, heaven!’ cried he, ab- 
ruptly, ‘poor Mercer has just shot himself.’ 

‘Never shall 1 forget my feelings in that terrible moment; 
the fatal news was indeed true. The unfortunate man had 
heen for a long time secretly addicted to gambling. Seeing 
himself on the brink of ruin, he determined to make a desper- 
ate effort to retrieve his affairs; he failed, and, wanting the 
gourage to face ignominy in this world, he rushed into the 
presence of an offended Deity. 

‘This was the beginning of my misfortunes; grief and horror 
overwhelmed me; I sunk under the weight of my feelings, and 
a violent fever reduced me to the brink of the grave. While 
L was suffering under it, losses came thick upon me, and, with 
the'return of health, I found myself a begger: nay, worse, for 
I owed a large sum, which I could net pay. My Juliainher- 
iteda mother’s fortune, it was settled upon her out of my pow- 
er to touch; but no sooner did she learn the state of my af- 
tairs, than, unknown to me, she surrendered every shilling to 

uy creditors.’ 

‘Noble girl!’ cried Villars. 

‘Noble, indeed; but - how was her conduct appreciated, 
where most it ought to have been felt? She hada lover; they 
were brought up together, and! believed him truly attached 
to her. I knew that her affection for him was only that of a 
sister; but she ceded to my wishes, and consented to give him 
her hand; the day was fixed, when my illness delayed the 
marriage; but neither Julia nor myself ever doubted his truth. 
No sooner. did he learn that she had given up her inheritance, 
than he wrote her an eternal farewell!’ 

‘The scoundre!!’ 

‘Solcalledhim. Julia uttered no reproach, her cheek was 
pale; but her voice did not falter, when throwing herself into 
my arms, she exclaimed, ‘Father, from this moment we have 
nothing in the world byteach other!’ We quittedLyons. I 
sought employment in Paris; 1 found it;my salary was scan- 
ty, but Julia’s industry at needle work added a little to it; and 
if we were not happy, we were at least content. 

‘But fortune had not done persecuting me; the loss of my 
place, ond the illness of my daughter, reduced us to the state 
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a prayer to heaven, in which you wore not remembered! 

‘A few days after Providenee had sent you to our assistance 
we received intelligence of a most un for reverse of for- 
tune. The lover who had socruelly deserted my child was 
dead, and repenting of his cosduct, bad left her the whole of 
his immense property. He had noneer relatives—thus no- 
thing hindered us from proiting by his will; but we lost no 
time in returning sgain to Paris, wherc only we could hope to 
diseover you. Till to-day, onr researches have been unavail- 
ing. Thank heaven, we hawe at last found you; it was the on- 
ly thing wanting to our felicity.’ 

Villars replied only by grasping with fervour the hand that 
Delmont extended to him, and from that day they were in- 
seperable. 

Treated by Julia with the easy freedom of a sister, Villars 
believed, during some time, that he regarded her with an af- 
fection merely fraternal. Happy in her society, he never 
thought of asking himself whether ho could be happy without 
it, but the momert came in which he was obliged to put the 
question to his heart. 

One morning when he went as usual to Delmont’s, he found 
him alone, and more thoughtful than common. 

‘Have you not something on your mind, my dear sir, said 
he, ‘which renders my company just now importunate to you? 
if so, tell me at once to be gone.’ 

‘On the contrary, I shall tell you to stay, for I want to con- 
sult you about @ proposal I have just received for Julia? 

‘A proposal for Julia!’ 

‘Yes—what is there in that to — you?? 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ stammered Villars, ‘only I thought— 
that is, I did not think. 

He stopped; Delmont looked at him inquiringly, and finding 
that he did not proceed, he finished the sentence in his own 
w 





ay: 

‘You did not think, I presume, that my child ever meant to 

marry. Well, what her determination may be, I can’t tell 
ou; but at any rate, the Count St. Maur is very anxious to 
earn it. You know more of him than I do, tell me what you 

think of him.’ 

Villars hesitated; he knew nothing but good of the Count, 
and yet hecould not bring himself to sayso. Atlast he ut- 
rool with efiort 

‘I believe him tobe a worthy man: but who is there that 
can deserve Julia?’ 

‘You are partial, Villars; my daughter is a good girl, but 
there are many who deserve her.’ 

‘1 don’t know one! cried Villars warmly. 

‘| do; there is a man whom I should ~= for her from all 
others—but I do not know that she would be his choice, and 
I own it would hurt me that my child should be refused.’ 

‘Refused! Julia refused! impossible!’ 

There was no need of more; the look and the tone were suffi- 
cient. 

‘She is ydurs,’ cried Delmont; ‘why did you not ask me for 
her at once?’ : 

But what said Julia? Her tongue said nothing, but her 
eyes and her blushes spoke sufficiently. Villars received her 
hand, and declared himself the poueeest ofmen. It is what 
all newly married men say; but the husband who repeats it, as 
our -_ does, at the end of ten years, has a right to be be- 
lieved. 
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*T was the festival of freedom when first I saw Marcella in 
the midst of a glittering multitude of the fairest daughters of 
theland. I know not why my eye singled her out from the 
throng; for others were more dazzlingly arrayed,--others 
were far more lovely. I passedon—There was something in 
the expression of that face, seen but fora moment and as 
a lost, that lasted longer than such impressions usually 

o—I could think of it but as some beautiful star, which for a 
moment draws all eyes to gaze upon its soft brilliancy, and 
then vanishes, Jeaving us to search in vain for its place. I 
passed on amidst the crowd, musing silently on the beauty of 
the face Ihad just seen. I soon overtook my bosom friend B— 
As I approached him | saw a female figure of exquisite pro- 
portions leaning upon his arm, and as he introduced his ‘sis- 
ter,” I raised my eyes and speechlessly gazed upon the bright 
being whose single glance from the window had almost blinded 
me to other objects. And was this the sister whom B.had so of- 
ten described to me in such glowing colors, and on whose per- 
fections he had so often dwelt with all a brother’s pride and 
fondness, that I was already passionately in love with the 
image that my fancy had sketched of her? Yes; there was 
the snowy brow—the sun-tinged hair, the small sweet mouth, 
—and above all, that utmost effort of nature, that beaming 
index of the soul, the eye of the deep hue of God’s own habi- 
tation, —all were there--brighter, infinitely brighter than fan- 
cy had pictured them. . * * + 

* * * ‘To say that I worshipped her, is to speak feebly 
of the feeling with which I regarded her—language is too 
weak. But the festival was past, and we must part—-but to 
say that one word farewell was worse to me than torture— 
She knew not what I felt—neither knew she that I loved her; 
this added a pang to hear her her cold “adieu,” while my 
heart was bursting:~-had her eye but said, 

“When far away 
I’ll sometimes think of thee,” 








in which you found us. Your beneficience relieved us from | w 


9 would have bloomed in the heart that now was filled 
ith despair. I took her hand--““Marcella” was alll could 





utter; I gazed on her with an intensi 
ings, and rushed from the room—— 
ays, weeks rolled on:—at the desk,—in the house of 
rayer,——upon the tear-washed pillow,—every thought was 
er’s—-When slumber wrapt me, there she was, with the still 
sv'set smile beaming as brightly as when first I saw it, but 
more sweetly, for it beamed forme; the music of her voice 
was upen the air, and I sprang to clasp her to my heart!—~—~ 
The rapture was too much for the slight chains ofsleep, and 
they were burst-———Oh Heavens, where was she!—why, ex- 
claimed I, are such visions, permitted to wrap the feelings, 
to burst the heart with the reality. 

When slowly retracing, sence the midnight lamp of hea- 
ven, the path we had trod together, } heard her sweet tones 
-—I felt her arm upon mine—her hand within my own—as 
they had been, until it was too much for the frail spirit to wa- 
ken fromsuch a dream. Concealment could not be longer 
borne, and I wrote toher. The quenchless passion was in 
every line; and a few weeks,—ages to me—brought we intel- 
ligence that I was not forbidden tolove. A few words will 
tell the occurrences of nearly three years—I wrote constant- 
ly, and was as constantly replied to—Distance was no obsta- 
cle to love. I saw her frequently, and never left her without 
a promise required and given of soon returning. Like Cres- 
sida, 

“I loved her night and day, for many a weary month.” 
And was I thus rogarded? “Time taught me a deep answer. 2 

*” ~ oo 








ty that betrayed my feel- 
* . a 


Twice had the snows of winter whitened the earth, and 
the third spring with its softest smiles was gladdening the 
face of nature, when we were again together on the spot 
where we had first met. Each night found us slowly wan- 
dering, by the light of that bright planet, the worshipped Isis 
of the East. Hours of unmixed joy, do ye return no more!-.- 
Oh memory! how fatally distinet are thy records of years so 
long gone! 

We mingled in the festal hall, and drank deep of the cup of 
pleasure, amid the rejoicings of a bridal. In thedance, she 
accepted the hand of a man who had a heart only to admire 
female loveliness as he would the symmetrical proportion of 
the creation of the sculptor’s chisel. In his heart was no a!- 
tar consecrated to the worship of woman’s pure soul. But his 
flattery was delicately forcible, and her vanity, that unfuil- 
ing fountain of sorrow, was gratified. 

A few evenings after the feast, I called on her to accompa- 
ny me to a favorite retreat—she declined my company, and 
plead a pre-engagement for the evening, and deigned to give 
no further explanation! -.—-I could not bear the idea to be 
thus treated by one to whom my whole soul had been devot- 
ed!—I turned from her presence, and precipitately left the 
house. I could not doubt the reality of the scene which { 
had just witnessed—and my heart felt too plainly the ruin of 
all its hopes. 

The entire devotion—the ceaseless affection of years, fur- 
gotten in a day for the oft told tale ofa flatterer! “Was it jot 
bitter?——The blighted heart, as it now recals the events of oth- 
er years, still feels the agony that agitated it then!—But even 
after this, hopes of joy yet were mine. On soliciting from 
her, by letter, an explanation of the course she had taken 
I received such an answer as gave new birth to my hopes- 
Again the moonlight ramble and dazzling ball were ours-~ 
but this, alas! was not Jong to last—destiny had already dealt 
out the small portion of happiness which I was to receive-- 
and henceforth my cup of gall was to be unmingled. Return- 
ing one night from the theatre, whither I had in vain pressed 
her to accompany me, I called to see her—This night was 
fated to be the lastof my dream of happiness—On entering: 
the drawing room, | again had presented to my view the be- 
ing who, above all others, I should least have desired, or iu- 
deed, expected, after the explanations which had been so re- 
cently made, to have seen alone in her company—he who had 
first planted in my bosom the stinging thorns of jealousy. At 
the sight, my brain was fired with a phrenzy which it never 
before had experienced—Unable to withstand the scenc. | 
rushed from the house, cursing them both in the desperatioi 
ofmy soul. The next day found me many leagues from tlie 
scene of my bitterest recollections. 

* * * Since that hour love has found no place to rea: 
his altar in my breast. The lord of woman cannot ente; 
there. Alone I have lived, and alone | must die, but unti! 
thathour, which must be soon expected, the sorrows of my 
youth must be fresh in my memory. rr. 
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GENOA has sometimes been called a paradise of foreizn- 
ers, because the females are very handsome, and the men u1i- 
commonly ugly. The Genoese ladies havea gracefulness of 
figure, regular and expressive features, and superb eyes.— 
Their dress is very uniform—generally white, with a long 
veil of white muslin called a Muzzaro, falling over their shou! 
ders. The toilette of the footis attended to with great taste. 
as the streets are paved with large smooth flags, and there is 
no such thing as muddy weather at Genoa.—Hermit ia Italy. 
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SINGULAR FANATICISM—Dr. Henderson, in his inter- 
esting journal of a tour in Russia, says, he visited one family 
of dissenters, who carried their superstitions so far, that the 
mistress of the house refused to sit at table with him, be- 
cause one of his companions had metal buttons on his cou‘, 
and another had a tobacco pipe in hishand. Their aversivi, 
to snuff was so great, that if a box happens to lay on the (u- 





ble, the part on which it has been laid must be planed out be. 
fore the table will be used again. 
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Mr. Gallatin, the American minister to the Court of St. 
James, and his family, were to embark for this country in 
ihe packet ship of the 8th Oct. 


eee 

DEATH OF BISHOP KEMP—The Right Revd. Jas. Kemp, 
late Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland, 
and Provost of the University of Maryland, departed this life 
on Sunday last. “The meekness with which this distinguish- 
ed divine bore his high faculties, had endeared him in a pe- 
culiar manner to those whom Providence had placed under 
his pastoral charge, whilst his uniformly unassuming deport- 


* ment, and upright conduct, rendered him the object of pro- 


found respect, on the part of those with whom he acted in 
the general intercourse of life. As the head of the Church o- 
ver which he was called to preside in this diocese, his loss 
will be long and deeply Jamented—as a private individual, 
those who were bound to him by the closest ties of relation- 
ship and friendship, can alone form an estimate of the extent 
of their bereavement.” 

The circumstances attending the death of this @stimable 
and distinguished individual, are such as to render it particu- 
jarly distressing. As he was returning from Philadelphia, 
where he had been to assist in the consecration of Bishop On- 
derdonk, in passing over the Peninsula between the two bays, 
the driver of the coach in which he was, being intoxicated, as 
is supposed, attempted to pass another carriage, and upset 
the coach, by which means several of the passengers were se- 
verely injured, andamong others Bishop Kemp received the 
hnrt, which has termivated in his death. His mortal remains 
were on Tuesday committed to the grave amidst the tears 
and regrets of a vast concourse of citizens, comprising not on- 
ly the congregations of the Protestant Episcopal Churches, 
but. the Rev. Clergy and members of, we believe, every other 
religious denomination, who united in testifying their regard 
for the private virtues and elevated Christian character of 
ihe deceased. St. Panl’s church, for the first time since its 
erection, was hung with the emblems of mourning and death; 
and its specious nave and galleries were crowded in every 
part, during the performance of the imposing and heart- 
touching solemnities which took place on the melancholy oc- 
ension. A discourse, most appropriate, affecting and impres- 
sive in its character, was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, 
ihe surviving pastor of the Parish; after which the body was 
borne to the burying ground of St. Paul’s Church, and com- 
mitted to the tomb. 

ee 

HIONORABLE CONDUCT.—-About ten years ago, a gen- 
tleman engaged in mercantile pursuits in theinterior of New 
York, met with reverses, gave up all his property, compound- 
ed with his creditors, and was fully and unconditionally dis- 
caarged by them. A few days since (says the Albany Argus) 
he called upon them respectively, several of whom reside in 
this city, and paid every farthing of the original debts, with 
interest to this time, amounting to near $29,000. His cre- 
ditors in Albany have presented him with a service of silver 
plate, as a testimony of their high regard for hitn personally, 
and as their admiration of the exalted principles by which he 
had been governed. 

epee = 

Among the successful candidates for premiums, at the late 
‘Husbandman and Manufacturer’s Holiday,” in Massachu- 
selis, we observe the name of Miss Lois Stearns, aged four 
years, for a patch bed-quilt. 

arp 

MORGAN—The Buffale papers contain a confession of Hill, 
who pretends that he murdered Morgan. It is evident that 
he is deranged or is an impostor, but he himself declares he 
is sane. He says that one of the party who went in the boat 
with Morgan, feli out and was drowned. His statement is 
very contradictory, and he ac knowledges having told many 
different tales to persons who have visited him, in order to a- 
void implicating others connected with him, but that on his 
rial (which will not take place till after the election) he will 
give in the whole truth connected with the affair. Noah says 
that on the eve ofan election they used to break down a pier 
on the grand canal, but that joke has now got too stale—a- 
nother is necessarily substituted. 

in the pockets of the person lately found drowned at the 
mouth of Oak Orchard Creek, were four religious tracts, 
printed in London, and a scrap of paper on which was writ- 
\en “September 24, 1828-—-Mr. James Websa.”’—[Some ac- 
counts say the date was 1826 instead of 1828.] It is seport- 
ed that previous to the last examination the body had beenfji- 
entified by a woman from Canada, recently from Ireland, as 





her husband, who had been drowned with several others a- 
bout five weeks before. The matter should be again and tho- 
roughly investigated. 
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The Life of Napoleon, by Scott, is most terribly cut up by 
the Frenchcritics. The ‘Globe,” one of the first literary re- 
views in France, says, “Levity and precipitancy, ignorance 
and bad faith, a remembrance of ancient rancour, not one 
trait of talent, a detestable’ tone and taste, form a correct 
and wretehed summary of the ‘Life of Napoleon.’” This is 
the wrath of criticism, doubly distilled—the steam engine of 
review on the high-pressure system. 


I 

“AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD.”—Under this title a neat 
little volume has just been published in Philadelphia, consist- 
ing of selections from Chesterfield, Burghley, Watts, and oth- 
er eminent authors, on the subject of politeness, and the pro- 
per cultivation of the human understanding. The selections 
(says the National Palladium) have been made with an ele- 
gance and discernment that reflects the highest credit on the 
good taste and discrimination of the editor, a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. A portion of the book is taken up with 
rules for behaviour during meals, and observations on the 
neat domestic art of carving. We have often been pained in 
noticing the confusion and awkwardness of a young man at a 
large table, when being called upon to cut up a certain dish 
before which he was placed, tearing itto “tatters—to very 
rags,” to fulfil a duty which he had no way of avoiding; when 
with a little instruction he might have gracefully executed 
the task that devolved upon him. In the work before us, 
this handsome and useful accomplishment is expl 
much simplicity; and that the art may be more easily under- 
stood, it is illustrated with appropriate cuts. The work is re- 
commended to young persons particularly, as one of the best 
of the kind that has ever been published in this country. It 
cannot be too highly appreciated, nor its perusal be unpro- 
ductive of satisfaction and usefulness. 
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“THE LEGEND OF THE ROCKS.”—We noticed some 
time since the intended publication of this little volume, by 
James Nack, a young man who has been educated at the N. 
Y. Deaf and Dumb Institution. There are several other po- 
ems in the volume, in which numerous pathetic ij/lusions are 
made to the misfortune under which he labors. The Eve- 
ning Post, in noticing the appearance of the work, has the 
following remark: “In reading the volume before us we 
could not but feel surprised at the circumstance, that a per- 
sou deprived of the sense of hearing should always give such 
perfect rhymes, and preserve the measure with such uniform 
accuracy and attention to the quantity. In addition to the 
incrit of siaooth versification many passages deserve the praise 
of being written with great feeling and no inconsiderable 
beauty.” The following stanzas from the Minstrel Boy, one 
of the poems of this collection, are a favorable specimen of 
the work. 

Earth! thou art lovely—loveliest in this— 
By woman-—angel woman! thou art trod; 
Wowan, the centre of our ev’ry bliss; 
To man the dearest boon receiv’d from God; 
Whom, if Creation were condemn’d to miss, 
Chaos again his desolating rod 
O’er the dominion he has lost, would sway, 
And earth, with allher charms, become his prey. 
Earth! thou art fair and glorious, but all 
Thy beauty and thy glory are a shade, 
That low beneath the hand of time must fall:-— 
And Woman! must thou too in dust be laid? 
Ah no! the beauteous fetters that enthral 
This spirit, are only decreed to fade; 
The spirit on a seraph’s glowing wing, 
From earth shall to its native heaven spring. 
Thine earthly shrine is but thy prison—stil] 
Such loveliness is flung around thee here, 
That as it beams before mine eyes, they fill 
At times, unbidden, with the tremulous tear, 
And through my bosom shoots a painful thrill 
To think that aught so beautiful—-so dear-- 
Should to the hand of death resign its bloom, 
A trophy to enwreath around the tomb! 


 — 

We perceive, in an English paper, the obituary of the fifth 
husband of a lady aged twenty-seven. Who will be bold e- 
nough to be the sixth? Were it the seventh, some modern 
Tobias might offer bimself to the ‘seven times wedded maid.’ 
Homer talks of Paris clasping 

‘The fair destruction in his arms.’ 
But this is dangerous ground, and we must be silent. 
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MISERIES OF SiCKNESS—It.is to wake up im the morn- 
ing, get half dressed, and go to the bed again on finding that 
your body is not disposed to locomotion. It is to see your 
servant enter with your boots nicely polished, and feel that 
his labor has been bootless. It is to have the whole family 
rush into your room, screaming ““‘What’s the matter?” It is 
to receive the visit of the doctor, to see him prop his nose 
with his cane, shake his head ominously, and take his lancet 
out of his jacket pocket. It is to have your wind-pipe chok- 
ed with pills, and your palate in open rebellion against po- 
tions. Itis tohave your eyes filled with camphor, and your 
nose with hartshorn. It is toanswer the same question fifty 
times a day, and tosee the faces of all your friends dressed 
for the occasion, in sympathetic sadness. It is to hear all 
their voices pitched to a whining and melancholy tune, when 
you know they forget your suffering the moment they quit 
your presence. {tis tohave your door-bell unstrung, and to 
know that all your neighbors are cursing you for the tan-bark 
that is spread before your house. Ii is to be fed with a 
spoon, and to wax lean upon panada. It is tohave the cat 
jnmp on your bed, and to parade leisurely about, without your 
being able to throw her out of the window. It is to have 
some dissipated old musquito make a banquet from your nose, 
and to be too feeble to eject him. It is to receive an invita- 
tion to a party, where you would be sure of meeting a lady 
with whom you are three-fourths in love, and to forego the 
radiance of her sunny eye, and the melody of her silvery 
tongue: It is to let your beard grow until you look as vene- 
rable as the he-goat of Schreckhorn. Itis to have your eyes 


aised with rlook like old bullets, and your cheeks like leather breeches. 


And finally, if you die, it is to be spoken well of by every bo- 


dy, and to have your name misprinted in the newspapers. 
a 
Young Kean was to appear in Norval on the London boards. 


His rehearsals gave great satisfaction, and his success is pre- 
dicted as certain. His voice, it issaid, is superior to his fa- 
ther’s, but accompanied with a slight lisp. 


ae 
LITERARY—The Atlantic Souvenir, by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Carey, has appeared. It is splendidly émbellished, 
and its contents are superior in point of interest and value to 
any of the preceeding volumes. It is for sale at the bookstore 
of £. J. Coale, Calvert street. 
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FROM EUROPE—Arrivals at New York from Liverpool, 
bring advices to the 2d Oct. The most important intelli- 
gence they contain reiates to the interference of the Euro- 
pean powers in the affairs of Greece and Turkey. From the 
different communications, official and otherwise, given in the 
English papers, it appears that on the 16th of August the al- 
lied ministers presented a note, embracing the substance of 
the treaty already made public, for putting an end to the 
pwar in Greece, and settling the relations which that country 
onght to bear to Turkey. This note preseribed the term of 
fifleen days, within which the answer of the Porte was ex- 
pected. On the 30th of August, the three ambassadors de- 
manded the answer of the Reis Effendi, who gave it verbally 
and in the most decided terms, referring to the late Turkish 
manifesto, by which the Porte protested against all interfer- 
ence of foreign powers between the Turkish government and 
its rebellious subjects, and repeating the resolution of his 
government on that subject. On the 4th of September, it is 
said, the ambassadors of the allies met, and having received 
no farther answer from the Porte, came tothe determina 
tion of asking for their passports, and leaving the Turkish 
capital. They had embarked their familieson the 3ist of 
August, to insure their being out of the reach of danger.— 
There seems, therefore, to be some probability of a serious 
rupture between the allied powers and the Ottoman govern- 
ment. 

The Russian squadron entered the Mediterranean on the 
5th September. 

The Rnssianshad obtained a great vietory over the Per- 
sians, on the right bank of the Araxes. The Augsburg Ga- 
zette says, that the loss of 40,000 men by the Persians, and 
of 10,000 by the victors, is probably an exaggeration. 

A Hamburgh paper gives an account of a dreadful confla- 
gration in the town of Abo, on the 4thofSept. Itraged for 
24 hours, and ended on with the almost entire destruction 
of the place. The Cethedral, with the archives of the Con- 
sistory, the celebrated University, all the buildings of the A- 
cademy, with the valuable collections, libraries, &c. the eus- 
tom house, the court of justice with the archives, the town 
hall, and above 900 houses were consumed. Private lett@Ps 
say that more than 100 persens perished in the flames. Abo 
was the largest town in Finland. 
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MARRI@D—On Thursday, 25th ult. by the Revd. Jas. M. 
Hanson, Mr. William Armstrong to Miss Rebecca, daughter 
of Mr. John Armstrong, all of ‘Ahiacity. : 
On Tuesday last by the Rev. Mr. Whitfield, Mr. Dennis 





M‘Henry, Jr. to Miss Sarah Macauley, all of this city, 
At Boston, Mr. James Hagan of Baltinore, Mies Blises 
beth J. Childs, of thatcity. | : 
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r! despair!—oh what art thou? 
I wish to know thee now——— 
Art in the blue seas wave 
That fain would lave 
The tow’ring mountain’s base, 
Yet can only chase 
The ocean’s sands away? 
Or art thou in the childish ery 
That mourns for yon bright moon on high? 
Or art thou (when the wilding sea 
Is raging fierce, tempestuously ) 
In the seaman’s heart 
When forced to part 
From all his soulholds dear, 
With nought to leave but one sad tear?-—— 
Or art thou when bright swords are flashing 
And gay and glorious souls are dashing, 
In vain to save a hero’s life? 
Who falls—but ‘tis in honor’s strife—— 
Or art thou with the lover? 
When Hope itself is over-—— 
What shriek is there? 
It is Despair— 


‘ 








That wildly,—madly cries,“I’m there.” ‘W. H. P. 
—_—_—_—— —— 
SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
= et 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE. 


At the annual meeting of the members of the Maryland In- 
stitute, held at the Hall, on Monday, 8th inst. Col. Wm. 
Steuart, President, in the chair, the second annual Report of 
the Board of Managers, was read, and accepted. 

The Board of Managers of the Maryland Institute, beg 
leave very respectfully to Report— . 

That immediately after their election in October last, thoy. 
commenced making arrangements for the first annua) Exhi- 
bition, as appeared to them best calculated for the purpose. 
With the result of this Exhibition, the members of the Insti- 
tute have been already made acquainted, by the detailed re- 
port of the Committee of Premiums and Exhibitions, which 
was furnished immediately thereafler. The managers, how- 
ever, cannot forbear again expressing their great satisfac- 
tion at the valuable products of skill which were exhibited, 
and the honorable competition which appeared to be excit- 
ed among the differentexhibitors. There is every reason to 
believe that the ensuing Exhibition will surpass the last, and 
vedound much to the credit of the State, from every part of 
which it is expected that contributions will be sent. | 

Immediately after the Exhibition, the regular courses of 
Lectures commenced, upon the three branches established 
in the Institute, National Philosophy, Chemistry, and Mine- 
ralogy, in their applications to the aicchaie Arts; the chairs 
of which were respectively filled, by Messrs. D. Craig, Dr. 
Revere and Mr. Ducatel. To the talents and exertions of 
these gentlemen, the members of the Institute are greatly in- 
debted. The services of Dr. Revere and Mr. Ducatel were 
rendered gratuitously, and the salary paid to Mr. Craig, a- 
mounted to jittle more than the hire of his valuable appara- 
tus,—When the Maryland Intitute rises to extensive tecfuk 
ness, the names of these gentlemen will be gratefully remem- 
bered as among the carliest of its benefactors. 


The removal of Mr. Craig from the city, soon after the 
conclusion of his course of Lectures, deprived the Institute of 
the use ofhis valuable philosophical apparatus, and obliged 
the Board of Managers to look elsewhere to procure one, It 
was thought, after due consideration, to be cheaper, and bet- 
ter in every respect, to import one direct from France, and 
one was therefore ordered from the first makers in Paris. In 
order to raise the funds necessary to pay for this apparatus, 
as well as to meet the balance of unpaid expenses, incident 
to the first establishment of the Institute, it was determined 
to issue certificates of stock to the amount of twenty-five 
hundred dollars. For this purpose trustees were appointed, 
and 100 shares at $25 per share were speedily celied. 
The possession of this apparatus will enable the board of 
Managers to place within the reach of the Lecturers, the 
most efficient means of imparting information in their sever- 
al branches of science. 


During the last year a Drawing School was established as 
a part of the Institute, under the direction of J. Smith, Esq. 
and a large class received instruction from him during the 
winter. Atthe termination of the course of instruction, the 
improvement of the pupils was most manifest and gratifying 
-—-the importance of this branch to all professors of the Me- 
chanic Arts is so obvious, and the abilities of the present 
teacher are so well known, that there is no doubt that this 
branch of the institute will in a short time become deserved- 
ly popular. 

several other gentlemen than those mentioned, gave occa- 
sional lectures during the winter, at all of which, as well as 
at the os osmed course, the number of members which attend- 
ed, was highly graiifying—evincing the interest taken in the 
ihstitution, and.its capability of becoming a powerful engine 
in the dissemination of uéefll scientific knowledge. 

All which is most respectfully submitted. 

F. LUCAS, Jr. 


. = Chairman of the Board of Managers. 
Baltimore, October 6th, 1627. 















An election was then had, when the following gentlemen 
were declared duly eleeted officers and managers for the en- 


— year: 

~~ ae npn gl President. 
GEORGE W ER, , 
FIELDING LUCAS, Jr. § Vice Presidents. 
WILLIAM MEETEER, Troasurer. 

JOHN H. B. LATROBE, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. SMITH, Recording Secretary. 

Managers.—James Mosher, Hezekiah Niles, John Sykes, 
Henry Payson, Joseph K. Stapleton, Robert Cary Long, James 
R. Williams, Willjam Hubbard, Peter Learey, William Krebs 
William Winchester, Thomas Kelso, Alexander Fridge, Ja- 
cob Deems, Samuel D. Walker, David G. McCoy, Benjamin 
C. Howard, Samuel House, Michael Warner, Jr. Joseph Tur- 
ner, Robert Mills, Deeter.Bargar, Henry Tingle, Samuel 
Hazzard. 

&¥-The Committee of Lectures will make their choice of 
Lecturers on Natural Philosophy and on Chemistry early in 
November. Applications from gentlemen who are desirous 
to fill the chairs, are respectfully solicited. 

cen see 

Debating Societies—Itis very pleasing to observe an increas- 
ing disposition among the youth of our city, to form them- 
selves into debating and other literary societies. There are 
few young men among us who cannot command, at least, a 
moderate portion of leisure, and fewer still, we hope, who 
have not some ambition for improvement, For the rest, it is 
a‘culpable neglect, which is often demoralizing, to spend all 
their leisure in idleness, or mere amusement. There are ma- 
ny ways of combining amusement with instruction; but ma- 
ny, that are far more expensive, are less useful and less plea- 
sant than that offered by the unobtrusive institutions of which 
we speak. In calling them unobtrusive, we do not mean that 
they are unimportant. Anything that tends to intellectual 
improvement, however unpretending its character, merits 
our particular regard; and associations of this kind have of- 
ten been known, from obscure beginnings, to acquire great 
influence and celebrity. A debating ponte was, some years 
ago, established in a neighboring metropolis by a few young 
gentlemen, who, at the time, had no expectation of its ever 
attaining to any magnitude; but, from the natural effect of 
the enterprise of its members, imparting a kindred spirit to 
others, and drawing them into the circle, it soon ‘waxed 
mighty,” not only innumbers, but in talent and spirit; and 
has since been the means of bringing into notice several of 
the most distinguished men of the place. There is, however, 
a sufficient object in establishing such a society, even where 
there is no prospect of raising it to great eminence; its influ- 
ence may not be extensively felt, but, so far as it reaches, it 
will be found beneficial. Associations of this kind should not 
confine their exercises wholly to disputation. Rules should 
also be adopted to encourage the production of essays, and 
other original compositions. These institutions not only de- 
ter youth from the ruinous waste of time and mental powers, 
but foster that spiritof amiable fraternity which has been 
lauded by the sages of every cra, from Solomon down to the 
present. generation.—M. Y. Mirror. 
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BRIEF ANALYSIS OF MASONIC PRINCIPLES. 
AN EXTRACT. 

And will your candor and patience indulge the ora- 
tor of the day in a momentary, concluding address; an ad- 
dress, whose primary object is to exhibit an epitome of ma- 
sonic principle, disrobed of the veil of mystery; and whose 
secondary aim impels the crimson blush to the marble front 
of Barruel. This demon of detraction first sounded the toc- 
sin of falsehood against masonry; and Robinson re-echoed its 
malignant tones from the cliffs of Albion tothe shores of the 
western world, The general charges of both are, that ma- 
sonry is equally hostile to the altar and the throne; and that 
all her secret energies are directed to prostrate religion in 
the dust; and overwhelm government by the arm of rebellion, 
leading onward the Genius of anarchy. To these charges 
we plead not guilty, in the presence of heaven above, the 
earth beneath; and lodge our last, most solemn appeal, to the 
dread tribunal ofan omniscient God! who knoweth, as ‘‘the 
seavcher of all hearts,” that religion, in her every form, is 
treated by masons with awful reverence; and that govern- 
ment in its every mode, receives the faithful obedience of the 
craft; for at no time hath the stroke of the axe of religious 
bigotry been heard within our peaceful walls; nor the sound 
of the hammer of political intolerance, disturbed philanthro- 
pic harmonies; while in all the conseious pride of innocence 
and truth, we dare to affirm before assembled Worlds, that 
the banners of the mystic order emblazon these mottoes, to 
the blaze of solar day: ‘“‘Fear God; love the brotherhood; re- 
verence deity; respect magistrates; do good unto all, and per- 
fect glory in the heights of the highest, by peace and «good 
will upon earth.” 

These true sayings, my brethren and my friends, contailta 
brief analysis of masonic principles; and principles of so bé-' 
nevolent a nature can involve no dangerous mysteries; for be- 
neficence of practical deed excludes secret conspiracy, and 
abhors open insurrection: neither is it possible for us to be 
contaminated by the vices that mar the happiness of individu- 
als, or polluted by those crimes which blast the felicities of 
wretched millions; for friendship, morality, and brotherly 
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word, the Wise Grand Master of anc 
Israel has impressed a moral seal on over power of opera- 
tive art; and his amiable successor, St. John, inscribes spec- 
ulative truth on the chisel and the mallet, the rough ashler, 
and the polished stone; while the line, the rule, the plumb, 
the level and the square, possess the gift of tongues. 


MASONIC FUNERAL. 

Whoever has attended a Masonic Funeral, must be aware 
that the sensations created on such an occasion are peculiar- 
ly solemn and affecting, especially to those who belong to 
the fraternity. We have several times been present and wit- 
nessed these sacred ceremonies, and have seldom found, a- 
mong the crowd who attended, one whose feelings did not ap- 
pear to mingle with the heart-felt expressions of grief, inci- 
dent to the melancholy scene. We well remember the first _ 
time we followed to the grave the remains of a departed bro- 
ther, interred with masonic rites. He wasa member of the 
Royal Arch Chapter, and a highly respected and valuable ci- 
tizen in society. One hundred and fifty:rgasons assembled to 
pay him the last tribute of respect, and hear witness to the 
world how much they esteemed and loved him. Slowly and 
solemnly the drum beat up an ancient and melancholy air, 
accompanied by the plaintives strains of the flute and clario- 
nett, as the long procession moved from the hall, where they 
had so often met their deceased brother and greeted him by 
the right hand with that thrilling touch which none ever felt 
but the mason. 

The white and red banners were displayed, the insignia of 
the degree of Master Mason and Royal Arch, and the blue 
and red sashes of their order, together with the mystic em- 
blems on their aprons, produced those reminiscences which 
never can fail to awaken, in the mind of every mason, associ- 
ations awfully pleasing. We-saw, as we passed, the crowd 
gathering around the place of burial, all of whom seemed to 
be affected at the scene which was passing before them, and 
how and then, very many of them shed a tear as the music 
swelled and sunk upon the breeze as the procession approach- 
ed the spot. 

The deep silence which reigned among the multitude, dur- 
ing the closing ceremonies at the grave, gave evidence that 
the feelings inspired on the pccasion were of a less transient - 
nature than those which are usually produced by witnessing 
more ceremony. Charity is the great principle, the spirit 
and the soul of masonry, and is powerfully impressed, by eve- 
ry thing connected with the order, and we are exhorted even 
tothe last, while bending over the corpse—while we drop a 
sympathetic tear on the grave of a deceased friend or broth- 
er, to let charity incline us to throw a veil over his {uibles, 
whatever they may have been, and withhold from his memo» 
ry the praise that his virtues may have claimed, to suffer the * 
apologies of human nature to plead in his behalf, and to -re- 
member that onearth, noone can attain to the su:nmit of 
perfection. 

The mournful beat of the drum again called the procession 
tomove. They had encircled the grave, and as they passed 
it, let fall a sprig of evergreen upon the coffin and raised the 
hand over it in gokén of an everlasting farewell. 

The remarks we have made on this subject have been in- 
duced by a recentexhibition, in Providence, of the same rites 
and ceremonies at the burial of a much esteemed and beioy- 
ed brother, Philip Potter. Asa citizen and a member of so- 
ciety he had uniformly sustained the fairest reputation where- 
ver he was known. From his masonic brethren, he received 
the highest honors and offices. He was a Knight Templar, 
and was buried by the Providence Encampment: Not less 
than three hundred of the fraternity moved in the procession 
at his burial, and the numerous multitude that collected tu 
witness the interment, gave demonstration of the esteem they 
bore for him while living, and the recollection of his worth 
was sacredly cherished by them, when in his grave.—Pavw- 
tucket White Banner. 
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MASONIC CALENDAR. 
Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haut in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 


Monday—C assta Lopae, No. 45. at 74 0’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—Union Cuarter, No. 13, at 74, P. M. 

Tuesday—Kine Davin’s Longe, No. 68, at 74, P.M. 

Wednesday—St. Joun’s Loner, No. 34, at 74, P.M. 

Thursday—Wineman Lopes, No. 72, at 74 P. M. 

Thursday—Cuarter No. 2, at 74 o’clock P. M. 

Friday—Union Lopes, No. 60, at 74, P. M. 

a oe 

SCRAPS—Humbleness in prosperity, and resignation in 
adversity, bespeak a noble and exalted mind. 

It is easy to be upright in prospority; it is the day of adver- 
sity that proves the heart. 

it is a brave mind that exults not overa fallen foe; itis a 
weak one that tramples on him. 
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PrintTEeD AND PuBLisHED by SAMUEL SANDS, at the North 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Exchange, 
- Baltimore, at rouR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, paydble at the e¢- 


piration of ste months. 


$3*BOOK and JOB PRINTING, of every description, exe- 
cuted in the neatest manner and on the most liberal terms 
~ at the office of the North American.—MERCHANTS’ 2 
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